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THE Pe a Uae AND CON- vie Lhave smarted for this under 
i > evere visitation. 
(Gta fr page it) HEE AT ea 
ei sali write down twenty eases, dispensation toward a man, when 
herein Kwished God had done o- tHe instant he stretches ‘out hig 
hand to order his affairs, God fore " 
him to withdraw it. Concerni re 
what Hs morally good or evil, we 
isa ate sufficiently informed fi i 
Hite of paradoxes. “Hemant tay fetins but ceaicelbing’ TAGs 
had on od: he must follow hard naturally good or evil, we are ig- 
after, him: e must determine not B&nance itself. Restlessness eit 
to let hi m5 And yet he must self-will are opposed to our dut 
tea c alone. Quietness i these cases, z 
efore God is one of the most diffi- Si i 
cult of all Christian graces—to see song in 
whiere he places uss to be what he bring motional, Teligion. To 
Would have aes t8s fo be what he bring motives under faithful exame 
'§ tation, is a high state of religious 


as he pleases. We are like 
ashe pleases. Wearelikea play- character: with 
er at bole: if he has given tis pravity of the hare oak 
port dom, little ‘bias, he cries, 3m the disbelief of our pe eg 
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practical infidelity. And, though 
ats effects are so manifest in these 
‘men, because they are leaders of 
parties, and are Set upon a pinna- 
cle, so that all who are without the 
influence of their vortex can see 


has an infallible, doginatizing, ex- 
communicating, and anathemati- 


ion, with- 
out reflection and inquiry, is the 
death of personal religion. It will 
not suflice merely to retire to the 
study or the closet. The mind is 
sometimes, in private, most ardent- 
Jy pursuing its particular, objects 
and, as it then acts from the occa~ 
sion, nothing is further from it than 
recollectedness. I have, for weeks 
together, in some scheme, acted so 
entirely from the occasion, that, 
when Ihave at length called my- 
self to account, I have seemed 
one awakened from adream, **Am 
AUthe man, who could think and 
speak soand so? Am I the man 
who could feel such a disposition, 
or discover such conduct: The 
fascination and enchantment of the 
occasion is vanished; and I stand 
Jike David in similar circumstan- 
ces before Nathan. Such cases in 
experience are, in truth, a moral 
intoxication: and the man, is only 
then sober, when he begins to 
school his heart. 

The servant of God has not only 
natural sensibilities, by which he 
feels in common with other men, 
the sorrows of life; but he has mo- 
ral sensibilities, which are peculiar 
tohis character. When David was 
driven from his kingdom, he not 
only felt depressed as an exile and 
‘wanderer; but he would recollect 
his own sin as punished in the af- 
fliction, Eli had not only to suf- 
fer the pangs of a father in the loss 
of his sons; but he would recal, 
with bitterness of spirit, his own 
mismanagement, in bringing up 
these sons. St. Paul had not only 
to endure the thorn in the flesh; but 


he would feel that he carried ‘aboué 
him his propensities to self-exalta- 
tion, which rendered that thorn ne- 
cessary and salutary 

Dauigerous predicaments are the 
brit of temptation. A man of- 
ten gives evidence to others that be 
is giddy, though he was not aware 
of it himself. Whoever has been 
in danger himself, will guess very 
shrewdly concerning the dangerous 
state of such a man. 
A haughty spirit is a symptom 
of extreme danger: 2 haughty spi- 
rit goeth before a fall. 

Presumptuous carelessness indi- 
cates danger. ‘Who fears?”— 
‘This is to be feared, that you feel 
no cause of fear. Such was Peter’s 
state: dough all men forsake thee, 
yet will not I. 

Venturing on the borilers of dan- 
ger is much akin to this. A aman 
goes on pretty well till he ventures 
within the atmosphere of danger; 
but the atmosphere of danger infa- 
tuates him. ‘The ship is got with- 
in the influence of the vortex, and 
will not obey the helm. David was 
sitting in this atmosphere on the 
7 geet and was ensuared and 
ell. 

‘An accession of wealth is a danger- 
ous predicament fora man. At first 
he is stunned, if the accession be 
sudden: he is very humble and ve- 
ry grateful. ‘Then he begins to 
$i a little londer. People 
think him more sensible, and soon 
he thinks himself so. 

A is in imminent danger 
when, in suspected circumstances, 
heis diposedto equivocate, as Abra- 
ham did with Pharoah, and Isaac 
with Abimelech. 

Stupidity of conscience under 
chastisement—an advancement to 
ower, when a man begins to re- 
ish power—popularity—self-indul- 
ence—a disposition to gad about, 
ike Dinah—all these are symptoms 
of spiritual danger. . 
hat I do, thou knowest not now 
but thou shalt know heteafler--is 
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the unvaried Tauguage of God, in 
his providence. He will have credit 
every step. He will not assign rea- 
sons, becanse he will exercise faith. 


LECTURES ON THE SHORTER CAT- 
ECHISM OF THE WESTMINSTER 
ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES——AD- 
DRESSED TO YOUTH.—BY THE 
REVEREND ASHBEL GREEN, D. D. 
WHICH WERE ORIGINALLY PUB- 
LISHED IN THE CHRISTIAN AD- 
VOCATE3}—WITH VALUABLE AD- 
DITIONS, EXTRACTED BY THE 
EDITOR OF THIS WORK, FROM 
VARIOUS EMINENT AUTHORS.* 


(Continued from page 250.) 
LECTURE vi.t 


‘The fourth answer of our cate- 
chism is thus expressed—*+God is 
a Spirit, infinite, eternal and un- 
changeable. in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
and truth.” 

We have seen that our catechism 
was intended to be merely a sum- 
mary of revealed truth, and no far- 
ther to notice subjects of natural re- 
ligion than as they.are referred to in 
scripture. Had not their plan been 
thus limited, the authors of the cat- 
echism would no doubt have made 
the subject of the answer before us 
the first in the system; since the 
being and perfections of God must 
manifestly lie at the foundation of 
allreligion. But as a revelation 
from God necessarily implies his 
existence, so that existence is taken 
for granted, not only in this cate- 
chism but in the scriptures them- 
selves. There is no elaborate ar- 
gument in the Bible to prove the 
being of a God, althongh we there 
find a reference incidentally to the 
very best evidence by which his ex- 


* The additions here referred to, are 
inclosed within crotchets, thus [—]. 


{To the present Lecture no additions 
are made, 
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istence is evinced; and itis from 
revelation alone that we obtain a 
correct and just knowledge of the 
divine perfections. It is an unde- 
niable fact, that although the belief 
ofa great first cause has been near- 
ly universal in the world, through 
all ages, yet without revelation men 
have never had consistent and ade- 

uate conceptions of the divine 
character. A few of the heathen 
philosophers did, indeed, form and 
express some noble and just notions 
of the Supreme Being; yet in other 
particulars they were, in regard to 
the Deity, grossly ignorant or erro- 
neous: fi whatever was their 
knowledge, it was pretty much con- 
fined to themselves and to a few 
disciples—*The world by wisdom 
Knew not God.” 

But notwithstanding the cate- 
chism is silent on this subject, I 
have thought it right to give you a 
short and summary view of the evi- 
dence or proof of the being of God, 
as it is stated in the systems of na- 
tural religion. In doing this, some 
of the divine attributes will of 
course be mentioned; but we shall 
not dwell upon them till we come to 
consider them as made known by 
revelation, as well as by reason. 

The proof of the being of God 
rests ultimately .on this principle, 
that there can be no effect without a 
cause. That every effect must have 
an adequate cause, must be taken as 
an axiom; that is, a principle so ob- 
vious that it does not admit of proof. 
Without axioms, or self-evident 
principles, we can never reason con- 
clusively at all; because all sound 
reasoning must begin or terminate 
in what is self-evident. Mr. Hume, 
who seemed to delight in trying to 
make the human understanding 
confound or subvert itself, has en- 
deavoured to weaken our belief in 
the connexion between cause and 
effect;* but his sophistry has be 


* The late Dr. Thomas Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, in his “Inquiry into the Relation 
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exposed and confuted, in the most 
‘Batisfactory manner. 


of Cause and Effect,” maintains with Mr. 
Hume, that what we denominate causes 
and eft are, only Series of antecedents 
‘and sequences, having no other connexion 
than that the former have always been fol- 
Towed by the latter. He is, however, so 
far from agreeing with Mr. Hume in the 
‘sceptical and infidel consequences deriv. 
ed from this doctrine, that he most com- 
pletely subverts the whole sceptical syse 
‘tem, and even exposes it to ridicule, on 
‘the very principles from which Mr. Hume 
derived it. We mean not, however, to 
express our belief in Dr. Brown's philo- 
sophical theory, We very seriously doubt 
‘whether it will stand the testof a full and 
fair examination, when time shall have 
been afforded to serutinize it thoroughly, 
to observe its consequences, and to weigh 
the objections of its opposers. 

Dr, ‘Reattie’s method of disposing of 
Mr: Hume's sophistry seems'to be entire. 
Ty satisfactory. It may be scen in his own 
language, at the beginning of the Sth 
Section of his “Essay on Truth.” We 
shall make use of his leading ideas, and 
‘accommodate them to our purpose thus— 
Uleave iny study for an hour, and on my 
return Lfind on my table a book, whi 

Know was not there when I went out, 
and of which Ihave never heard before. 
Imake every possible investigation and 
Anquiry, with a view to discover how the 
book came to be where I found it. Allis 
fruitless—I had locked the door and ta- 
ken the key with me, and a faithful ser- 
vant assures me that he has had his eye 
‘on my study door the whole time of iny 
absence. The chimney, and window, 
and walls, have been examined, and it is 
Manifest that no one has entered or de. 
parted by them. ‘The whole affair is 
mysterious and unaccountable, and 1 am 
Teft in utter perplexity.—Now does it ev- 
er ogenr to me that the book came to be 
in the place where I found it without any 
cause? Suppose this to be suggested, 

» ean TL, by any possible effort of my mind, 
believe it? No, assuredly.—The belief 
that every effect has an adequate cause 
is an intuitive or self-evident truth, which 
in every sane mind, is invincible. It is 
always ‘taken for granted—We believe 
infidelity itself never thought that 
red writer needed to prove any 
@ Preinises when he said—every house is 
uilded by some man”—but this is in no 
respect clearer than what immediately 
follows, and yet has often been denied— 
She that built all things is God.”? 


It is usual to state two methods 
of proving the being of a God from 
reason; both of which, however,rest 
equally on the principle that every 
effect must have an adequate cause. 
‘The first of these trains of reason- 
ing is called the method a priori; 
the second the method a posteriori 

The method a priort is a process 
of reasoning from yourself to your 
Creator. By consciousness you es- 
tablish your own existence. That 
existence must have a canse. 
Where do you find it? Do you cre- 
ate yourself? Nothing can be more 
absurd th: If-creation—it im- 
plies action before the existence of 
that which acts. You derived your 
being from others. Your parents 
toust say the same: and carry it on 
as many generations as you choose, 
the last must say the Same as the 
first. In this process you must at 
length arrive at a great first canse of 
all, which we call God: for an eter- 
nal succession of dependent causes 
will be found an absurdity. —It is 
only an attempt to remove the first 
catfse out of sight. Suppose—to 
use the illustration of a celebrated 
writer—suppose a chain was seen 
hanging from the Heavens, and ex- 
tending upward beyond your sight. 
Would it be satisfactory to say that 
the first link of this chain hung on 
the second, the second on the third, 
and so on ad infinitum? Would 
yon not ask what holds up the 
whole? A chain of ten links would 
require a certain power to uphold 
it, a chain of twenty links double 
that power, and an infinite chain 
an infinite power. Ina word, if 
the parts taken separately cannot 
support themselves, the whole, 
which is only the parts taken col- 
lectively, cannot support itself. 
And the longer you make the chain, 
the greater must be the power by 
which it is upheld—an infinite 
chain will require infinite power— 
a power not mn the chain, but out 
of it. It is exactly the same with 
the several generations, or, if you 


Th 
S 
selGexistent, and perfect, or infi- monstrably ration: 
nite, in all his Baie That” onus.—For, we repeat, other be- 


—says Dr. Doddridge—*is said ings must have a cause of exist- 
to be a self-existent or necessarily 


briefly mention here, 
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ture but itself.” 
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|, links of the human race. it as the piniuction of a self-exist- 
ey nust be traced to a great first ent pertfe 
cause out of themselves, on which his attribut 
all depend.—That cause is fore a 

He must be cousidered as cause of all other © 


being—infinite in all 
ief there- 


aad incumbent 


ence out of themselves, and here 


existentbeing, which does not owe alone we find it. We readily ad- 
its existence to any other being mit that the eternity, and self- 
whatsoever, either as its cause or istence, and perfection of God, 
its supports bat would existand be entirely exceed the grasp of the 
what it is, were there no other humanmind. Bu t 
being in the whole compass of na-. surdity in believing the existence 
of what we cannot fully compre- 


eX> 


But there is no ab- 


It seems proper that I should hend;—we do it continually, and 


haye been some speculative men 
and that among 


stand their system) the most, if 
not all, of the professed atheists 
that have appeared in our own day, 
who have maintained that the uni- 
verse, as we nowgfind it, is eternal 
and that we ought not to believe 
that there is any such being as is 
usually called God. In regard to 
this tem of atheism let it be 
ceriaried and remembered, that 
in much the same way in which it 
has been shown that a chain of i 
finite links cannot support itself, i 
may be conclusively shown that 


any thing else made up of part 


dependent on each other, end 
their nature mutable and ix 
cannot be eternal. But ice uni- 
verse is unquestionably made up of 
parts, all of which are dependent, 
mutable, and imperfect, aud there- 
fore it cannot be eternal. Let it 
farther be remarked, that the in- 
direct method of proof, or that 
which is called reductio ad absur- 
dum, is held, even in mathemati 
cal demonstrations, to be as'con- 
clusive and satisfactory as direct 
proof. Now it is apparent, that 
every supposition of the origin and 
existence of the universe may be 
reduced to a perfect absurdity that 
alone excepted which represents 


that there must do it, in a thousand instan- 


ces. On the whole then, by be- 
ieving that the universe is the 
of an infinitely perfect being, 
we have a rational “account of its 
existence; while every other ac~ 
countis completely irrational and 
absurd. 

In what has last been said, 1 
have considerably anti 
‘ond method of pro 
istence of God, which is denomi- 
nated a posterior. This is pr 

and professedly a philosop! 
in ion from the visible 


on every hand you see. the unde: 

able proofs of Almighty pe 

finite wisdom, and pertect ¢ 
You ask for the auth 

in of these. You 


selves—all say they are not in w 
You must therefore, and you do, 
refer them to an infinitely power- 
ful, wise, and good first cause—and 
this cause is God. 

There seems not to bi 
ground of distinction betwee: 
two methods of proof, exrept it be, 
that the former is mo: 
and the latter more add popu 
lars Yet the distinction bas long 
been made,and till of late generally 
considered as ju X therefore 
‘thought it proper te both me- 
thods, and toshow how, in each, the 
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Ty perverts intellect in regard to by an early tradition, which has 
one particular subject, while the been as extensive as ourrace. ; 
powers of the mind remain unim- | We come now to speak of the 
paired, perhaps uncommonly vi- , attributes of God;by which we un- 
us, in regard to almost every _ derstand those perfections of his 
hing beside. nature by which he manifests him- 
On this part of our subject I self to his intelligent creatures, 
shall only further remark, that it and by which he is distinguished 
has often been mentioned asan from them. We are not to conceive 
evidence of the beingof God, that of these attributes, or perfections, 
all nations in all parts of the world as really separable from each other, 
have been impressed with the be- or fromthe Deity himself. ‘They 
lief of some great first cause ofall are distinguished from each other, 
ibings; and that our larger cate- only as to their objects, their ef- 
chism teaches that ‘the very light fects, and the method of our con- 
of nature in man, and the works of ceiving of them; and although. es- 
God declave plainly that there isa sence and attributes are distin- 
God.” Mr. Locke, however, in ishable, yet we can know noth- 
combating the doctrine of innate ing of the Deity but by his attri- 
ideas, contends pretty strenuously, butes. d 
but to my apprehension notsuc- The Divine perfectionshave been 
cessfully,that wehave sufficientrea- divided or classed in a variety of 
son to believe that there have been ways, which I shall not even spe- 
‘some portions of the human family, cify. Indeed some of these div’ 
among which no impression, or sions appear to me not Snly useless, 
conception whatever, of aSupreme but rather improper. There are 
Being was tobe found. Butgrant- two methods of classification, how- y 
ing the fact to be exactly ashestates ever, which I think it may be use- 
it, still itis to be observed that he ful to mention, and yery briefly ex- 
admits these people tohave been plain—The first. is the division of 
among the most ignorant and de- the perfections of God into natural 
based of human beings; and cer- and moral—the second, into com- 
tainly they were a very inconside- sunicable and inconmunicable. 
yable portion of our species. Now The natural attributes of the 
it is not easy to say how far the Deity are spirituality, immensity, 
mental powers may be oppressed “wisdom and power. ‘They are call 
and obstructed in their natural ope- ed natural, because they do not 
‘vations by ignorance and privation. necessarily, or in themselves, im- 
Probably it may be to such ade- ply any moral quality. It would 
e that man, while he continues indeed be impious to suppose that 
in this unusually degraded state, these attributes could possibly ex- 
may not be able to develope pow- ist in the Supreme Being, whcon- 
ers which he really possesses, but nected with others which are mo- 
remain, as it were, in astateof ral. Yet in these, taken separate- 
perpetual infancy. On the whole, ly, the moral character of any be- 
there seems to benorational way ing does not consist: and in inferi- 
of accounting for the universal be- or beings we often see great. intel- 
fief of a Supreme Being, or great lectual energy without correspond 
first cause of all things, but by entgoodness, and high moral ex- 
saying thatit is either an instinc- cellence, without an equal degr 
tive principle of our nature, or of powerful intellect. 
that itis so easily derived from the _ The moral attributes of the Dei- 
yisible universe that all acquire it; ty are holinese, justice, goodness 
orelse that it has been produced and truth 


reasoning process is carried on. But have existed who denied his Mak- 

if you examine the subject closely, ers existence. Some, indeed,, 

you will perceive, notonly that both have questioned whether there ever 

depend, as already intimated, ona was really and truly a speculative 

common principle oraxiom, but that Atheist—I say a speculative atheist, 

both also begin and proceed in the because there can be no question 

same train. The first, indeed, sets that the number is great indeed of 

out with establishing our own exis- those who ‘live without God in 

tence from consciousness; and the the worlds? who, with the fool 

second by establishing the exist- mentioned by the Psalmist, ‘say in 

ence of the material world by the their heart, there is no God,” that 

external senses. But both rea- is, wish there were none; and live 

Son immediately from the creature with as little regard to his laws 

to the Creator. and his displeasure, as if they de- 

OF these two methods of proof, liberately disbelieved his ex 

or two ways rather of adducing But these practical atheist 

the proof of the being of a God, 1 dom reason or think on this subject 

decisively prefer the latter, and re- at all; and indeed are commonly 

commend that you always adopt it, among the most thoughtless of men, 

in thinking and reasoning on this in regard to all moral subjects. 

subject. Itis really accompanied Yet there have been a few in al- 

with no difficulty or obscurity most every age, and perhaps in 

whatever. “We can scarcely open nin our own, espe- 

our eyes on the material world, ly ice, who have avow- 

‘without being struck at once, with ed themselves atheists upon con- 

the ineffable wisdom, power, and viction—We are even told of two 

benignity, which are every where or three instances in which men 

apparent in the works of creation have died martyrs’ to Atheism.— 

and Providence: and of perceiv- Still it has been seriously doubted, 

* ing that they point us to the Great ‘whether, among them’ all there 

Creator as’ the source from which has been any real conviction of the 

they all proceed. Accordingly we understanding in favour of atheisms 

find that to these objects the sa- or any thing more than the love of 

cred scriptures direct our attention, singularity, a desire to set aside 

and represent the visible universe moral obligation, or a proud obsti- 
as proclaiming aGod, in language nacy in defending and abiding b 
which the whole human race may ‘opinions, taken up without exami- 
understand. The Heavens de- nation and hastily promulged. But 

clare the glory of God, and the when we read in scripture of 
firmament sheweth his handy work. some who “are given over tostrone 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and delusions to believe a lie,” it wil 
night unto night sheweth know- not appear incredible,that there may 
Jedge. There is no speech or lan- be some speculative atheists; and 
pusge where their voice is not that they will quite as probably be 
eard. Their line is gone out found among men of science, who 
through all the earth, and their have grossly abused the advan- 
words to the end of the world.”— tages of intellect and knowledge 
Truly, my young friends, where- with which God had favoured them, 
ever we turn our eyes, whether to as among any other class of men. 
the Heavens, to the earth, or to Stillit is true, that such men are 
ourselves, we see so many striking always, and justly considered as 
proofs of the being and perfections moral monsters; and really seem 
. of God, that we may well wonder as if they were aifected by that 
that the human being shouldever species o insanity which complets- 

‘ 


‘ 


. 


er 
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The communicable attributes of 
God are being, wisdom, power, 
Aoliness, justice, goodness and truth, 
They are called communicable, be- 
éause some resemblance of them 
js found among the creatures, es- 
pecially in angels and men. Yet 
in the cre: sy when compared 
with the C they are but as 
twinkling rays in comparison with 
the sun. 

Of incommnicable attributes, 
some divines reckon five. Jnide- 
pendence or self-existence, simplici- 
Ly or wr ce, immutabili- 
dy, eternity, and ima iy. Others 
reckon only three—infiniiy, eterni- 
fy and wnchangeableness, — This 
difference is scarcely more than no- 
minal; as those who specify the 
latter number include some of the 
former in those which they men- 
tion. These are called incommu- 
nicable attributes, because no re- 
semblance of them whatever is 
found among creatures; nor does it 
belong tothe nature of a creature 
to possess any one of them. ‘They 
belong, and’ can belong, only to 
God, the infinite fountain of all 
being and excellence. 

But although I have noticed 
these distinctions between the na- 
tural and moral, and between the 
communicable and incommunicable 
attributes of the Deity, because 
they seem to be well founded, and 
Serve to give us just conceptions of 
the Supreme Being, and must oc- 
casionally be called into view, yet 
it is not’ my purpose to prosecute 
the discussion with any direct re- 
ference to these classifications. If 
you look at the answer in the cate- 
chism which we are now consider- 
ing, you will perceive that it enu- 
merates all the Divine attributes 
that have been named, only in 
somewhat of a different order. I 


'y of essen 


shall therefore, in the remainder 
of the ussion, follow the enu+ 
Meration and the order which the 


answer . On some of the 
Divine perfoctions, I saall dilate 


more than upon others, but on al! 
IT must be short and summary— 
Each of them is more than sufh- 
cient to furnish the subject of « 
long discourse. 

The answer before us begins with 
Stating that “God is a spirit.’ 
There have been some who have 
denied that we can form any 
tinct and rational idea of a spirit; 
and some young persons, Lknow, 
have been Sadly perplexed and be- 
wildered, from not understanding 
how to conduct their thoughts and 
inquiries in regard to this subject. 
I will therefore endeavour very 
briefly to explainit; making use of 
the general reasoning of Mr. Locke, 
without adopting his method or 
using his language. 

You will observe and remember 
then, that we form our idea of Spi- 
rit, in the very same manner in 
which we form our idea of matter. 
We know nothing of either, but by 
their properties or attributes; and 
by these we know as much of spirit 
as we do of matter. To illustrate 
this I take a stone; and my senses 
inform me that it is hard, “and ex- 
tended, and coloured. But hardness, 
extension, and colour, are not mat- 
ter, but merely, as the terms im- 
port, the properties or attributes of 
matter. Neither can you show me, 
nor tell me, what the matter of the 
stone is, separately from its pro- 
perties or attributes—further than 
that there must be something, 2 
substrate, philosophers call it, to 
which all these belong. Of matter, 
then, it is plain you know nothing 
besides its attributes, except that 
itexists. Now you may perceive 
at once, that yoa know exactly as 
much as this of spirit—and we ad- 
mit that you can know no more.— 
You are every whit as certain that 
you think, choose, and refuse, as 

you are that the stone is hard, ex- 
tended, and coloured. Thinking, 
choosing, and refusing are not, in. 
deed, spirit itself, but the acts or 
attributes of spirit, We grant {oo, 
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that we cannot tell what spirit is, 
separately from these acts or attri- 
butes—further than that there must 
be something, an immaterial sub- 
stance, itis often called, to which 
all these belong. Butot this imma- 
terial substance we aflirm that we 
are not more ignorant, than of the 
material substance called matter. 
Oar ignorance, and our knowledge 
of both, are exactly similar and 


equal. We can define neither mat- 
ter nor it, except by their se- 
yeral attributes; and by these we 


can define and conceive of both 

ually well. If any body will 
tell me what matter is, exclusively 
of its being hard, extended,and co- 
loured, I will tell him what spirit 
is, exclusively of its thinking, 
choosing, and refusing. If he can- 
not do the former, he ought not to 
require me to do the latter; and if 
he believes in the existence of mat- 
ter, when it isknown only by its 
attributes, he ought to believe in 
spirit which is known precisely in 

je same way. Yes, ny puns 
friends, we haveas much Kknow- 
ledge of mind as we have of mat- 
ter—we are no more ignorant of a 
spiritual than of a material sub- 
stance. Spirit is that which thinks, 
which reasons, which judges, which 
deliberately approves or disap- 

oves. ese certainly are not 
among the known properties of mat- 
ter, let materialists reason as they 
may; but they are known aud ac- 


* knowledged properties of what we 


denominate mind or spirit. 

Now, in regard to our Creator— 
in speaking of whom we ought ever 
to Ne filled with the profoundest 
reverence—when we say that he is 
a Spirit, we do not presume to say, 
that bis essence is of the same na- 
ture with that of our own minds, 
or even with that of angelic minds. 
It may be greatly different from 
that of any created spirits as we 
Know that he is in all respects ine 
finitely superior to the ea or 
ders of his creatures. Still wedo 
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his ree 
say, and are warranted by. é 
ation to say, that **God is @ spi- 
rit.” He is infinitely intelligent, 
as well as the source of all intelli- 
getice to every creature possessing 
the powers of intellect—God is 
fot matter but the purest of spirits. 
You will observe that the answer 
under consideration, after teaching 
us that God is a Spirit, goes on to 
state, that both in his being and in 
all the attributes afterwards enu- 
merated, he is infinite, eternal and 
unchangeable—these terins are tobe 
connected with each of the words 
which follows thei in the answer. 

2, God is infinile in bis Being. 

The intinitude of the being of God 
is often called his omnipresence, and 
sometimes his immensity, and it is 
closely connected with his omnis- 
cience. He is present in every 
part of his wide di minions; so that 
no point can a assul o Nee 0 
ed in unlimited space, ‘of whic 
can be said thet God is not there. 
He is there in the strictest senses 
there by his essential presénce, a8 
well as by his perfect knowledge of 
whatever else is there. ‘This 1s in- 
imitably described in the 159th 
Psalm— Whither shall I fr from. 
thy spirit? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence? If I ascend 4 
into Heaven thou art there; if 
make my bed in Hell, behold thou 
art there; if I take the wings of the 
morning and dwell in theuttermust 
parts of the seas even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me, If I say, sure- 
ly the darkness shall cover meg 
even the wight shall be light about 
me; yea, the darkness hideth not 
from thee; but the night shineth a8 
the day: the darkness and the light 
are both alike to thee.” 

‘The Deity being thus every where 
present, not only surrounding aud 
embracing, bat aaa oie eek 

vading every created being, per 

Fectly Laos cal inks =H ots 

niscience, as it relates to a _know- 

Tedye of ali that passes im the‘uni> 
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verse, is, as already intimated, 


Closely connected with his immen- 


sity of ubiquity. No occurrence, no 
change, can possibly take place in 
creation unperceived by him. Nay, 
not only Bllbviaible events, but all 
the most secret thoughts and de- 
signs of his intelligent creatures, 
whether good or bad, the moment 
they are formed, are more perfect- 
ly Reowt to him than to the crea- 
tures who form them. ‘The Lord 
searcheth all hearts, and under- 
standeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts—-I am he that searcheth 
the reins and hearts." 

The omnipresence or infinite be- 
ing of God, is also connected with 
his preservation, providential care, 
and perfect control and govern- 
ment, of all the works ofhis hands. 
As they all exist in him, and are 
upheld by him, they cannot act but 
by his permission. | He limits and 
bounds all their actions; he directs 
and orders all things according to 
his good pleasure; and ‘the openeth 
his Bana and satisfieth the desires 
of every living thing.” 

The incomprehensibility of God 
by his creatures, follows necessa- 
rily from his infinity. He is fully 
known only to Himself. A. finite 
being cannot comprehend that 
which is infinite. **Who by search- 
ing can find out God, who can find 
out the Almighty to perfection?— 
Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for me, it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it.” The most enlarged ca- 
pacity of men or of angels, will ne- 
ver be able fully to understand the 
being or the perfections of God, 
Hence their capacities may be, and 
it seems probable to me that they 
will be, forever enlarging, and ren- 
dering them more noble, and such 
of them as are holy, more happy; 
and yet, although this be so, there 
will forever remain an infinite dist- 
rage between them and their Crea- 

for. 

8. God is etemal. He exists from 
eternity to eternity. There is an 


eternity which is past, and an etere 
nity which is to come—an eternity 
before time began, and an eternity 
when time shall be no more. Time 
measured by a constant succes- 
sion of its parts or portions; and 
eyery moment as it passes is taken 
from the eternity to come, and add- 
ed to the eternity which is passed. 
Suppose aline strictly infinite, that 
is, without beginning or end, ‘This 
may represent the whole of eterni- 
ty. Suppose a point taken in this 
line, and aes forward a very 
small distance, say an inch, and 
there terminated. “This small dis- 
tance on the infinite line, may re- 
present time. The Divine exist. 
ence is commensurate with the 
whole line. But all_the events of 
time, from the formation to the dis- 
solution of the universe, lie within 
the measured inch: and as there is 
no proportion between this inch 
and the whole line, inasmuch as 
there can be no proportion between 
that which is finite and that which 
is infinite, so there is no propor- 
tion whatever between time and 
eternity. In the Divine existence, 
represented by the whole line, 
there is no succession or progres- 
sion of parts; for the supposition is 
that it is complete at once, and 
without beginning or end. Hence 
it has been said with truth, that the 
existence of the Supreme Being is 
one eternal Now. We conceive of 
Him as having existed an. endless 
duration, before the point was as- 
sumed from which-the inch of time 
begins. ‘Through this whole dura- 
tion he existed without creatures— 
erfectly happy in himself alone. 
Men and angels will exist through 
an endless duration, represented 
by the line which goes forward 
from the termination of the mea- 
sured inch: that is, their future 
existence, awful thought! will be 
commensurate with the existence of 
God. But you will be careful to 
observe, that this eternal future ex- 
istence of intelligent creatures js 
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not a necessary existence, like that 
of the Creator—It depends entirely 
on his will and appointment. He 
could terminate it in amoment, if 
such were his pleasures but, it will 
continue eternally, because it is his 
unchanging determination that it 
shall so continue. But his exist- 
ence, from eternity to eternity, is 
from his very nature—I[t is a ne- 
‘cessary indestructible existence. 
‘Here, again, my dear youth, we 
have another view of the mcompre- 
hensible nature of God. Thave en- 
deavoured to give your thoughts a 
right direction for meditating on 
the subject, and to illustrate it a 
Tittle. But eternal duration is a 
subject that soon swallows up all 
our thoughts—Sometimes when we 
“speak of the distinctions or persons 
im the Godhead, we are told that 
‘we speak of what is iacomprehenst- 
ble. We admit it fully: but we 
remark that there is nothing which 
relates to the Deity that is not in- 
comprehensible: and for myself, T 
know of nothing in ‘Theology that is 
‘tore mysterious, nothing that more 
immediately bafflesand overwhelms 
all our powers of comprehension 
and distinct conception, than this 
very first principle, which all but 
atheists admit, that God is eternal. 
An eternal uncaused existence, be- 
wilders and absorbs the mind, the 
moment the attempt is made to 
grasp it, or closely to investigate 
it. Yet thisis the most indisputa- 
ble and fundamental truth in all 
‘Theology, natural or revealed. Ve- 
rily, when the being and attributes 
of God are the subject of our in- 
vestigations, our feeble beam of in- 
tellect can guide us but a little dis- 
tance, We must soon exchange 
reasoning for humble and adoring 
admiration. 

4. God is unchangeable. "This 
we must believe, if we hold the 
perfection of the Deity; because 
change necessarily implies imper- 
fection—as all change must be ei- 
ther for the better, or the worse, 
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and perfection excludes both. Hav- 

ing My erfect foresight of all events 

possible as well as actual, and the 

Zerangement and ordering of all 

secondary causes and agents from 

first to last, we cannot conceive of 

any reason why there should be @ 
change, in any of the purposes of 
the Deity. hen God, in some 
passages of scripture, 18 said ‘to 
repent,” itis always to be under- 
stood as spoken in accommodation 
to human perceptions; that is, the 
visible procedure in the divine dis- 
pensations is such as when men re~ 
pent, and change one course for 
another. But such expressions are 
not intended to intimate that there 
is any change in the purpose,mind, 
or will of God: the scripture as~ 
sures us of the contrary—that “he 
is of one mind, and none can turn 
him,” and that “with him there is 
no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” 

The remainder of this answer of 
the catechism must be reserved for 
a future lecture. Let us endeavour 
to derive, from what has now been 
said, a few practical and useful in- 
ferences. 

1. We should learn always to 
speak of that great and glorious 
Being, of whom I have been dis- 
coursing, with holy awe; and al- 
ways to treat whatever relates to 
him with the deepest reverence. It 
is told of the celebrated Mr. Boyle 
—equally distinguished by is 
learning and his piety—that he ne- 
yer mentioned the naine of his Ma- 
ker, without a sensible pause, both 
before and after he pronounced the 
word. Ido not notice this as an 
example’ to be exactly imitated; but 
Tam well assured, that just in pro- 
perso as any man advances in ho- 

jiness or true piety, in that propor- 
tion will there be deep solemnit; 

upon his spirit, whenever his 
thoughts turn on God; whenever 
he addresses him in prayer; or 
whenever he speaks of his Maker 
to others. How mexpressibly shock 
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ing ig it, then, to hear that great 
ani 


glorious name, which angels 
and seraphs repeat with profoundest 
veneration, taken lightly and irre- 
verently—nay in the profanest 
forms of expression imaginable— 
on the lips of thoughtless wretched 
mortals. My dear youth, never 
repeat your Maker’s name with 
lightness, in common discourse. — 
Never use it but with sensible re- 
verence. Dread also to treat any 
thing that is connected with the 
Divine Majesty with disrespect, or 
with levity. I am satisfied that 
real reverence for the Deity—his 
name, his word, his worship, his 
day, his house, his institutions—— 
is most closely and intimately con- 
nected with every thing that leads 
to true piety, with every thing that 
is hopeful in regard to the salvation 
of the soul, 
2. Is God every where present? 
Are we continually surrounded, 
embraced,and pervaded by the Dei- 
ty? Are all the actions of our 
lives, all the words of our lips, all 
the thoughts, and feelings, and se- 
erets of our souls, naked before 
his eye? How solemn is. the 
thought! The wicked are often 
afraid and ashamed that men should 
witness their vileness. But what 
are worms of the dust, in compari- 
gon with the infinite God, who is 
always the witness of what they 
think, and do, and say—however 
concealed in darkness; however 
Kept from human knowledge?— 
Yes,—and he will, at last, bring 
the whole into judgment, and dis- 
close it to the assembled universe. 
‘Oh let us ever remember the pi 
sence of God, and our responsibi- 
lity to him! — This will prove the 
most powerful and effectual guard 
that we can place, not only on all 
‘that we do or say, but on all that 
‘we imagine, or wish, or think. He 
who is duly sensible that his soul 
is continually open to his Maker’s 
Inspection, will be careful of all his 
thoughts, and all his desires—of 
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all that 
as of all that meets the 
tion of the world. 

Bat the oninipresence and omnis 
cience of the Deity are, to the 
truly pious and devout mind,a sub- 
ject of the most pleasing contem- 
platinn, and the source of high and 

oly pleasure and delight. To the 
friend, the child of God, what can 
be more gratifying than to recol- 
lect that his Heavenly Father, the 
Almighty God, is ever with hims 
to protect him in danger; to com- 
fort him in affliction; to support 
him in distress; to. enlighten aim 
in doubt and darkness; to be a ve- 
ry present help in every time of 
trouble; to be communed with in 
the closet, or on the bed, as well 
as in every act of social worships 
to witness every sigh, and every 
groan, and every tear; to hear the 
very desires of the souls to listen 
to every prayer or petition, which 
is ejaculated from the heart when 
no words are uttered; to support 
and comfort in the hour of death, 
and to receive the departing spirit 
to the mansions of eternal peace 
and rest and joy—to a Tnoutledge 
andan enjoyment of Himself, of 
which on earth we can form no ade- 
nate conception, My dear chil- 
dren! make God your friend. There 
is a_ happiness in having him for 
your friend and father, that cannot 
be described. It fills, and was in- 
tended to fill, the whole soul. It is 
not to be compared with any earth- 
ly enjoyments. They never fully 
satisfy; and they are fleeting at the 
best. Soon you must leave them, or 
they be taken from you. But in the 
friendship, and favour, and enjoy- 
ment, of the almighty and eternal 
God, there is a pleasure, a holy, a 
serene, and sometimes an ecstatic 
joy, that satisfies every desire of 
the soul—of which accidents can- 
not deprive you, of which death it- 
self cannot rob you.—Rob you, did 
Isay?—Death will only shake off 
those incumbrances of flesh and 
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sesin his bosom, as well. 


of 


sense, which hinder and debase, 
and cireunhere: this Berens de- 
Tights will render it pure, 
arrdct and eternal, in te bosom of 
our God and Saviour. _Itis to this 
that true religion seeks to lead you, 
Will you not listen to her voice? 
Will. you not yield to her solicita- 
tions?” Will you prefer the dust 


_ and dross of time before this Hea- 


treasure? Sayin the strength 
nd, that you will not. Say 
that from this hour, let others do as 


they will; you will seek, till you 
find «the pearl of eet price— 
the good part which shall not be ta- 
ken away from you.” Father of 
‘mercies!—may this be the resolu- 
tion of every hearer; and may 
thine own blessed Spirit render the 
resolve effective. We ask it in the 
name and for the sake of Christ 
our Saviour.—Amen. 
(To be continued.) 


From the Imperial Magazine. 
THOUGHTS ON DEISM, AND THE IM- 
PORTANT QUESTION——-WHAT 18 
TRUTH? 


Mr. Editor, . 3 
Sux,—In some conversations with 
men of deistical principles, I have 
been led to notice, that the few ad- 
missions they make, all have their 
source and origin in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and yet, alas! there is no 
other book against which they wage 
so constant aud violent a warfare. 
‘Talk to them of the Koran of Ma- 
homed, the Shasters of the Hin- 
doos, or any of the works of anti- 
quity, they are quite dispassionate; 
these may be probable—nay,, ad- 
missible. "They wage no war with 
ancient philosophy; the credibility 
of Heathen sages they admit; and 
many of them are even believers in 
the ‘dark mysteries of astrology- 
‘The subject of a peopled planetary 
system, (though impossible to be 
proved,) finds among them many 
advocates. Signs, omens, lucky 
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and even the fa- 


and unlucky days, Mee. objects, of 


bles of anes 
ir credulity- 

voter will falive in Pandora’s 
box, but they will not admit the 
fall of man. of which that is a fine 
allegory. They affect to think that 
there has been a golden age, but 
the garden of Eden, and man’s in- 
nocence, they doubt. Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Grecian, and Roman 
antiquities and fables, may be true, 
but the Scriptures cannot; for al- 
though Heathen mythology is but 
an ape of the religion of the Bible, 
and their fables garbled and gypsi- 
fied transpositions of the record of 
God; yet the former shall command 
their assent, but the latter they 
stiffly deny. They will believe in 
Saturn, Janus, Apollo, Mars, and 
Hercules, nay, even Niobe, but 
they doubt the existence of Adam, 
Noah, Joshua, Samson, and Lov’s 
wife; of whom the former were but 
clumsy imitations. And though 
the Bible is the fountain head of all 
cosmogony, religion, antiquity,and 
philosophy, as both Gale and Still- 
ingfleet have proved; yet these mis- 
guided men admit the stream, but 
overlook the source. 

Plato was glad to derive his phi- 
Josophy from the Scriptures; they 
leave the light of truth, to follow 
the fire-fly of reason. _ [tis the Bi- 
ble, and the Bible alone, that is 
false; this isnot, cannot, must not, 
be true. This pyramid of Heayen- 
ly wisdom, the wonder of ages, is 
al priesteraft. The moral Pharos, 
that has enlightened the world for 
nearly four Sistennit years, is pro- 
ved to be a priest's jack-o’-lantern, 
to mislead. This rock, against 
which all the surges of ancient and 
modern infidelity have beat in vaiu, 
is said to be a mere Sorbonian bog, 
‘swallowing up both reason and cre- 
dibility. 

But will you permit me to ask, 
Where does the Deist borrow his 
sy8tem? Does he not steal it from 

it. blessed volume he so foully lis 
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bels? Does he believe in Jehovah, 
‘one God? Who told him there is but 
one?For any thing his system knows 
to the contrary, there may be thou- 
sands. Where did he learn the 
immortality of the soul? Surely 
pot from the Heathen: many of 
whom doubted the fact. Does he 
allow to the Deity justice, wisdom, 
ower,goodness?’ What part of the 
Bible of nature furnished this in- 
formation? Here also he borrows 
from the Oracles of God. In short, 
Sir, his admissions are fatal to his 
scheme: he had better avow that he 
“believes in all unbelief,” than 
throw himself upon the horns of a 
diletoma, by admitting, what never 
can be admitted,but upon the prin- 
ciple of a revelation. Take that 
away, and all is dark as Erebus; 
not a star twinkles through the 
gloom. 

These thoughts suggested the 
following Poem, which goes upon 
the principle, that all is uncertain, 
except so far as the light of truth 
shines upon our path; and that all 
Knowledge of Divine things is by 
revelation. Antiquity, reason, na- 
ture, and plilosophy, although a 
quadruple alliance, ‘are but blind 

ides: when the deep things of 

‘od are concerned, the Bible is the 
only pilot, compass, quadrant, and 
chart, in the ocean beyond time. 
No Deist ever circumnavigated that 
Mare Incognitum.* Life and im- 
mortality are brought to light by 
the Gospel alone; and this is the 
point from which I have started in 
the verses pppended to these re- 
marks. Should they induce any 
candid Deist to read Stillingfleet’s 
Origines Sacra, Gale’s Court of the 
Gentiles, or Ellis on the Know- 
ledge of Divine Things from Reve- 
Jation, I shall not have lost my la- 
bour. Whether my verses possess 
the “argumentum ad hominem” in 
favour of a Revelation, is not for 
me to say3 but let any man sail, in 


* Unknown sez. 
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his own imagination, East, 
North, or South, in quest pe 
Truth, he must come to this point 
at last,—that his Bible and his Re- 
deemer are the only haven in which 
he can find rest for his soul. 
Josuua Maxspey, 


WHAT IS TRUTH ?—John xviii, 38. 


I asked old time and the spheres, 
‘To answer this question so high; 


Days, months, and the swift rolling years, © 


But neither gave any reply. 
Istood on a steep precipice, 
‘And call’d to the surges below, 
If ocean could answer me this? 
Its hoarse billows murmured—No! 


Creation I yentur’d to sound, 
Streams, groves, valleys, meadows, and 


But mute was the landscape around, 
"Fwas silence in gardens and bowers. 
Of seasons adorning the year, 

Young spring, sum/ner’s Foseate flush, 
Task’d, and they lent me an ear; 

Bat all were as mute as a rush. 


Yon sun in his chariot of gold, 
Fair Luna, that angel of night, 
‘Those folio yolumes so old, 

L read, but they gave me no light: 
1 look’ to the blue vaulted sky 
Which sages are wont to expla 
And each constellation on high— 
But sought for solution in vain. 


‘Astronomy bade me draw near, 

‘The signs to decipher and read; 

But planets, though brilliant and clear, 
Were dark on this subject indeed: 
And dark was astrology too, 

‘The fam’d hieroglyphical lore; 
Though Merlin had lent me his clue, 
It left me as dark as before. 


‘Whom fame in her temple enroll’é, 
‘The masters of magic and song; 
Isought to the sages of old, 

But silent was every tongue: 

In wilderness mazes they stray’, 
On seas of uncertainty toss’d, 
Philosophy lent them her aid, 

But Truth was in Paradise lost. 


I went to the Delphian shrine, 

And next to Dodona’s fair fane; 

‘The Priestess, she could not define, 
‘The Oracle answered in vain, 

At length J resort to the schools, 
‘Where science flows racy and clear, 
But say, were they wise men or fools? 
“The knowledge of Truth was not here,” 
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‘arged from the pulpit and the press, 
and the dwelling habitually on to- 
pics of externalities, as 1 they 
were the very essence of Christi- 
Paeea ibe end tres witys—and till less—is it by de- 
Fe ee eacee recating other. religious comm. 
‘Tha fiz’ Reason is dumb. nions, either by innuendoes én 
aes ae Re a RES Church gives evi- 
E dence of her Christian purity and 
excellence. 
‘On the other hand, we deem that 
a Christian church affords the best 
evidence of her purity, when she 
manifests a spirit of humility and 
meekness towards all, and more es- 
ally towards those who differ 
rom her~-when she is more ready 
to commend the excellencies, than 
pete : to point out and condemn the im- 
‘From the Canadian Miscellany. perfections of rival souablishaastis 
ON THE sriImIT WHICH OUGHT TO renee her ae are Pe se 
BE CHERISHED BY CHRISTIANS OF framnpet, but. silently pete 
| DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS 0° sy anifest themselyes to all by the 
Rare brightness of their own light;—in 
"The best test of the purity and fine, (for we think the same test 
excellence of a churchyis obviously applicable to churches as to, indi- 
and unequivocally the spirit which viduals,) the church, in our opinion, 
tt breathes, and the fruits which it which is least obtrusive in her pre~ 
produces; and of these fruits, hu-  tensions—least intolevantin her spi- 
mility and charity are the foremost. rit—least selfish and exclusive in re- 
For “every one that exalteth him- gard toher temporal interestsand se~ 
self, shall” be abased, and he that cular claims—‘‘which seeketh not: 
humbleth himself,shall be exalted” her own, butin honour preferreth o- 


Some bade me of reason inquire, 
‘Who dwells in the temple of mind; 


aud. “By this, shall all men know — thers”—which rejoiceth in the good 


that ye are my disciples, if ye have done by others, and so far from en- 
Jove one to another.’ It is not by vying their success, or hindering 
high claims and exclusive preten- their usefulness, is ever ready to 
sions—it is not by a zeal for secu- encourage and support them— 
jar power and dignity, or for the ex- which urges no claims to. superior 
tension andaggrandizement of any veneration and attachment, but 
external eataplsbnent of Christi- leaves her character and spirit to 
anity—for this, though apt to be be estimated by the impartial judg- 
qnisiaken for that noblest of all ment of others who are neutral, or 
principles, a zeal for pure and un- even fearlessly commits it to the 
Fefiled religion, isoftener what the scrutiny of those who are opposed 
‘Apostle has denominated, a zeal to her—and which seeketh the 
Without knowledge, the offspring of praise which is of God, rather than 
» pride and ambition, partaking more that which is of men—the church, 
bf the spirit of this world, than of werepeat, which labours to advance 
the lowliness and ineekness which the spirit and practice of true Re- 
are in Christ;—it is not by the as-  ligion on these principles, approxi- 
sertion of apostolical purity and mates, in our opinion, nearest to 
primitive excellence, continually the etandard of Christian purity. 
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a 
MEMOIR OF THE REVEREND JOHN 
GILLIES, D. D. BY THE REVEREND 
WILLIAM NICOL, D. D. 


Biography is a speciesof history, 
which is pleasant, useful, and in- 
teresting. The youth and the old 
man, the rustic and the citizen, 
the illiterate and the learned, are 
always pleased, and may be much 
profited, with narratives concern- 
ing great and ‘good men, There 
are no books more proper to be put 
into the hands of young persons, 
than those which give an account of 
the saints and servants of the 
Lord. 


In the good providence of God, 
it was my happy. lot, tobe the 
stated assistant of Dr. . Gillies, for 
‘the last three years of his life, to 
be with him in his last sickness, 
and to be in his chamber when he 
drew his last breath. 

Dr. Gillies was the son of The 
Rev. John Gillies, minister of Car- 
riston, in the presbytery of Bre- 
chin, and of Mrs. Mary Watson, 
who was descended from a respec- 
table family in Galloway. When 
a student in divinity, he was re- 
makable for excellent dispositions, 
learning, taste, and acquaintance 
with the best ancient and modern 
writers. His fondness for literary 
amusements continued through the 
whole of lifes but they were not 
allowed to encroach on his duties 
as a Christian, the head of a fami- 
by or a minister of the gospel. 

@ was successively tutor in the 
families of Brisbane, of Brisbane; 
Macdowall, of Castlesemple, and 
Lord Glasgow. The Doctor was 
ordained minister of the College 
church, the 29th July, 1742. For 
Several. years, besides delivering 
three discourses on the sabbath, he 
Save lectures and. serious exhorta- 
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tions three times in the week, tog 
crowded audience, in his large 
cburch, which contains near two 
thousand people; he also, for sume 
time, published a weekly paper, 
addressed to the consciences of his 
hearers. According to the lauda. 
ble custom of the church of Scot- 
land, the Doctor regularly visited 
and catechised his parish.” He wag 
retnarkably attentive to the sick 
and dying of his charge. 

Soon after his ordination, he 
married Zlizabech, daughter of 
The Rev. Mv. M-Laurin, who was 
one of the ministers of Glasgow, 
and author of the very excellent 
sermons which bearhis hame. Mrs, 
Gillies, like her father, was bless- 
ed with a sweet and lively temper 
of mind, she also resembled her 
worthy parent in being a devout 
Christan By that en amiable 
wife, the Doctor had eight chil- 
dren, of whom there are only two 
alive; one of these is Mr, Gillies, 
a respectable planter in the West 
Indies; the other is The Rey. €o- 
tin Gillies, one of the ministers of 
Paisley, who, as a Christian, hus- 
band, parent, and pastor, has ful- 
lowed the good example of his ven- 
erable father. Mrs. Gillies died 
soon after the birth of her eighth 
child, on the 6th of August, and 
about one month before the death 
of her much and justly esteemed 
father. 

January 1756, Dr. Gillies, mar- 
tied Joanna, the daughter of John 
Stewart, Esq. of Black-hall, and 
twin-sister to the late Sir Michael 


Stewart. Her only child was Re- 


becca, married some years before 
her father’s death to the Hun. Col. 
Leslie, second son to the Earl of 
Leven. Mrs. Gillies, who was in 
all respects a help-mate for the 


Doctor, lived till the Sdof Decj 


1792. Afier her death, the charge 
of his family affairs devolved on 
Miss Joanna Gow, the Doctor's 
niece. Miss Gow, who s8es 
Peclintoinedend<talans ing, ancl 
unaffected piety, did al! in her 
paage to make el uncle comforta- 
le, and he was not insensible of 
lier attention. 
When his strength was much de- 
ed, the Doctor’s relatives and 
egation intreated him to take 
tant; but to this he would 
never give his consent, till about 
three years before his death, His 
whole soul was in his work. When 
Great exertion was necessary to 
make his weak voice reach his large 
audience, he never complained. 
Tf, after divine service, any per- 
son inquired whether he was not 
fatigued, his constant reply was, 
‘Tam never the worse for preach- 
ing, if preaching is not the worse 
for me? For about the space of 
six months after I had the happi- 
nes of being his stated assistant, 
he regularly delivered a short lec- 
ture in the forenoon. He had be- 
gun 2 course of lectures on our 
ord’s farewell discourses, con- 
tained in the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
chapters of the gospel by John, 
when he was under the necessity of 
‘iving up his public work. His 
people were very dear tohim, and, 
toa man, they were strongly at- 
tached to their aged pastor. The 
Doctor had then been above fifty 
ears minister of thatcongregation, 
and had baptized and married a 
great part of them. He had many 
Seals of his ministry; great num- 
bers of his stated hearers looked uy 
tohim, in his old age, as their spi- 
ritual father. 

After he was unable to Peay 
although in a weak state of body, 
he attended public worship, and 
sat in the pulpits as soon as he 
made his appearance, sympathy and 
love were visible in every counte- 
nance. There were frequently cbil- 
dren brought to the Sharh to be 
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aptized, and. it gave him much 
areeare’ when he could perform 
that service; the moment that he 
rose from his seat to administer 
the ordinance of baptism, there 
was the most profound silence, and 
every eye was fixed on him. The 
sight was pleasant and painful. It 
tras indeed highly gratifying, to be- 
hold an aged minister, who had 
spent his time and his strength in 
the service of his Master, still will- 
ing, but, alas! the flesh was now 
weak. It was. painful to see him 
exerting himself to be heard, and 
hundreds at a distance, lookiug 
with eager desire, but unable to 
hear. When he could no longer 
serve in public, he endeavoured to 
be useful to the church of Christ in 
private. It was when laid aside 
from preaching,that he prepared the 
Supplement to his Historical Col- 
lections, which was published by 
Dr. Erskine ot E nburgh, after the 
death of Dr. Gi To that sup- 
plement, Dr. Zvskinehas added an 
account of Dr. Gillies, aud has de- 
scribed the character of his deceas- 
ed brother, asa Christian, as a min- 
ister, and as an author, with his 
usual ability and faithfulness. To 
that account Iam indebted for some 
things here mentioned. Since Ibe- 

an to write this narrative, I have 
Ee informed by an Independent 
minister of greatrespectability, that 
the Historical Collections of Dr. 
Gillies were greatly blessed to him 
at an early period of life. He wish- 
es this to be mentioned as a token 
ofhis gratitude to God, of his re- 
spect to the memory of Dr. Gillies, 
aud as an incentive to others to 
read that book. Among the last 
times that the Doctor attended di- 
vine service in public, the Lord’s 
Supper was dispensed, and he ex- 
horted one table. After he had fin- 
ished a very impressive exhortation 
he addressed the congregation in 
these words: ‘‘My dear hearers, I 
have made this attempt witha view 
to find out whether my voice can be 
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heard by those ata distance. If I 
ghall find that you can hear, I shall 
how and then speak to you, for a 
short time, from the pulpit; but 
this will be just as my Master 
would have its the King of Zion isa 
stately King, he is pleased to keep 
some servants in waiting, and if he 
shall see fit to keep me in that sta- 
tion, I desire to submit to his holy 
will.” He then, after having thus 
referred to his favourite author, 
Milton, quoted from him that beau- 
tiful line which, during his confine- 
ment, he often repeated; 

They also serve, who only stand and 

wait?? 

At that time the Doctor was bet- 
ter in health than he had been for 
some considerable time before, but 
he was never able afterwards to 
speak in public. The Lord was 
pleased to relieve his mind from 
the fears of death, long before that 
event took place: his own latter 
end was frequently the subject of 
his conversation, and he spoke not 
only the language of a mind quite 
at ease, but the language of a soul 
desiring to depart, and to be with 
Christ. A few months before his 
death, he wrote a letter to an old 
friend, from which is taken the fol- 
Towing extract:—*I am_ waiting, I 
hope with patience, God’s time, 
which ig the best for my dismis- 
sion hence. Christ’s lying in the 
grave, has sweetened the thought 
of ittoall believers, and through 
his: merits we can have hope in 
death.” 

Hewas seized, the 2ist of March 
1796, with a third stroke of the 
palsy, which deprived him of the 
power of his left side, but his men- 
fal powers were not affected. In 
the morning of that day, he had 
written and sent off some letters, 
to several of the ministers whoused 
to assist him at the celebration of 
our Lord’s Supper, requesting their 
assistance on the second sabbath 
of Aprils and after the fatal stroke, 
he spoke about the ministers whom 


he had invited to be with 
that selemn occasion. ev, 
Colin Gillies and the Hon. Mrs. 
Leslie, were immediately informed — 
by letters of their father’s illness 
and withont losing one moment, 
they both hastened to attend a pa- 
rent whom they sincerely loved and 
highly esteemed. From the time 
of their arrival, they waited con. | 
stantly on their dying father. Both 
of them had been great comforts to 
him when in health, and they did 
what they could to comfort him 
in his last moments, but they them- 
selves needed consolation; the 
minds were often overpowered 
and the dying Saint observed it, 
ne time, when he saw them in 
with a Heavenly smile upon. 
countenance, which I shall ne- 
ver forget, he addressed them in 
these words of scripture:—* We 
have had fathers of our flesh which 
corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence: shall we not much ra- 
ther bein subjection to the Father 
of spirits, and live?” Heb. xii. 9. 
He often spoke comfortably to them, 
to Miss Gow, and to other friends 
who came to see him. The Lord 
was wonderfully gracious to his ser- 
vant; he had little or no pain of be- ~ 
dy, and his soul enjoyed those con- 
solations which he “had so often 
been instrumental in communicat- 
ing to others on their death-beds. 
When he seemed tobe very low, 
and nigh to death, Mrs. Leslie hay-~ 
ing mentioned that I was standing” 
by his bed, he stretched out his 
hand, took hold of mine, and said, © 
“You have great cause to bless” 
the Lord for having put you inte: 
the ministry; we serve a good Mas-" 
ter, he carries us wonderfully’ — 
throagh.” I said, “Sir, I hope 
you now experience, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is a good Master.” 
He replied, with much earnest- 
ness, ‘*Yes, yes.” Tuesday,” 


r 


day, Dr. Gillies fell asleep in Je- 
sus. Mrs. Leslie when she saw 
thather father was in the article of 
death, kneeled by his bed, and re- 
mained, in that posture, till the 
short and easy conflict was over. 
‘i ‘unceasing attention to her 
arents can never be suliciently 
nded; the satisfaction whic! 


she must now derive from a retro- 


ct of her eonilact to bore her 
‘parents, is one, but not her only 
aes her tender attention. 
Tet all children, who may read 
this narrative, and who have pa- 
rents in life, go and do likewise. 
Great multitudes attended the Doc- 
‘tor’s funeral in tears; and his me- 
mory, to this day, is very dear to 
thousands in Glasgow. a, 
He was a most devout Christians 
he spent a very considerable part 
of every day in devotional exerci- 
ses. Searching the Word of God, 
meditation, and prayer, were not 
only duties which he daily perform- 
ed, but duties in which ‘he great- 
ly delighted. As long as the state 
Gf his health would permit, he de- 
voted the greatest part of every 
Monday to fasting and prayer. 
When the weather wee |, the 
Doctor regularly took a long walk 
once in the day; and when he 
walked by himself, he chose 
the most sequestered places, On 
those occasions he was frequently 
found engaged in acts of devotion. 
Humility and meekness, zeal a- 
*gainst error and vice, and a catho- 
lic spirit, were prominent features 
in the character of Dr. Gillies. He 
possessed and manifested anardent, 
unceasing, and growing desire for 
the extension of the "Redeemer’s 
kingdom. News ofa revival of re- 
ligion, or of attempts to carry the 
gospel into heathen lands, were, to 
the Doctor’s heart, like cold water 
to a thirsty soul. 
_ With regard to his style of preach- 
ing, he proposed the truths of the 
. gospel with the greatest plainness, 
pressed them with all possible 


pure word of God. 
no occassion, shunned to declare 
the whole counsel of God, but he 
insisted on thé leading doctrines of 
the gospel. ‘The Lord Jesus Christ 
was the delightful subject of his 
daily meditations, the frequent 
subject of his conversation, and 
the substance of all his sermons. 
He knew, by sweet experiences 
and he endeavoured to make it 
known to others, that Christ is al? 
and in all. 

I have thus endeavoured to give 
a short sketch of the life and 
death of my late much respected 
father in Christ; but Iam deeply 
sensible I cannot do justice to he 
character. 

His principal works were: 

Exhortations to the Inhabitants 
of the South Parish of Glasgow. 
vols. 12m0.—Historical Collec- 
tions, relating to the success of the 
Gospel. 2 vols. 8vo. Glasgow, 
1754.—Appendix to the Historical 
Collections. Glasgow, 1776.—Life 
of the Rey. Mr.George Whitefield, 
8yvo. and 12m0.—Sermon on the 
Opening of the Synod of Glasgow. 
—tlebrew Manual, for the use_of 
Students of that Language. —De- 
votional Exercises on the New ‘Tes- 
tament. 2 vols. Svo.—Psalms of 
David, with Notes Devotional and 
Practical, extracted from Dr. 
Horne’s Commentary. Glasgow, 
1786. 12mo.—Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, illustrated by Texts of Scrip- 
ture. London, 1788. 12mo: 
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DIFFERENT NATIONS, 
FIRST PROMULGATION. BY THE 
REY. HUGH PEARSON, A. M. 


(Continued from page 312.) 


But it is, at the same time, un- 
deniable, that the indefatigable 
zeal of the bishops anil other pious 
men, the sanctity of their lives, the 
intrinsic excellence of Christianity, 
the various translations of the Sa- 
ered Writings, and the supernatu- 
ral powers which, though greatly 
diminished, probably still existed, 
jn some measure, in the church, 
must be allowed to have most ma- 
terially contributed to this ex- 
traordinary success.* 


= The author has expressed him- 
self doubtfully on the subject of the con- 
tinuance of miraculous powers in the 
fourth century, For, although he can 
by no means assent to the opinions of 
those who maintain, that, at this period, 
miracles had entirely ceased—he has no 
hesitation in saying, that after the second 
century, but especially after the xra of 
Constantine, the accounts of miracles, 
‘which were transmitted to us by eccle- 
siastical historians and others must be re- 
ccived with caution: and the evidence, 
which they adduce to their support, be 
examined with care. Some of these ac- 
counts may be safely admitted to be true, 
while many others must be entirely re- 
jected. In general, it may be observed, 
‘that the circumstances attending these 
relations, and the nature of the objects 
in support of which miracles are stated 
tohave been wrought, are sufficient to 
direct a discerning and impartial reader 
in his judgment respecting them. This 
is the medium whichis pursued by Mos- 
‘heim, and by the learned author of the 
“Remarks on Ecclesiastical History,” 
neither of whom will be suspected of any 
‘tendency to enthusiasm. 
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Peresis, daring that century.t To 

these instances of the progress of 

» Christianity in the East, way be 

added the conversion of a consider- 

able number of Jews in the island 
c 


CENTURY ¥. 
Fe rete, who had been previously 
At the beginning of the fj deceived by the oaetensivhs of the 
n Empire was divided Sechhige Sibes Ci roJetins—In the 


: West the German Nations, who 


division of the 
Rast,and of Honorius in the West.” R Bere rcwbraced inoaes 
The’ confusions and. calamities ; figon, ‘oF the conquered people. 
which, about this period, attendes eof them had been converted to 
the incursions of the Goths.the tem= Christian Faith before their in- 
porary possession of Italy by Odo- __ cursions upon the empires and such, 
acer, and the subsequent establish- “amongst others, was the case of 
ment of the kingdom of the Ostro- the Goths. It is however uncer 
goths.were undoubtedly prejudicial — tain at what time, and by whose 
to the progress of Christianity. Jabours, the Vandals, 
‘The zeal of the Christian Em- ‘Alans were evangel 
perors, more especially of those gundians, who inhabited the banks 
who reigned in the East, was, not- of the Rhine, and who pa 
withstanding, successfully exerted thence into Gaul, received the gos- 
in extirpating the remaimsof the Fil hoping to be preserved by its 
Gentile superstitions: and the Divine Author from the ravag 
church continued daily to gain the Huns. And, in gene; 
ground on the idolatrous nations in fierce and barbarous nations we 
the empire. In the East, the inha- induced to embrace the Christian 
bitants of Mount Libanus and An- _ Religion by the desire of living in 
tilibanus were induced, by the per- greater security amidst a people 
suasions of Simeon the Stylite, to who, for the most part, professed 
embrace the Christian Religion. By it; and from a persuasion, that the 
his influence, also, it was intro- ue of the majority must be the 
duced into a certain district of the Pe 
Arabians. - was on similar principles that 
About the middle of this centu- — : king of the Salii, a nation 
ry, the Indians on the coast of Mal- 7 e Franks, whose kingdom’ he 
abar were converted to Christiani- ded in Ganl, became a convert 
un Mar-Thomas, a We to Christianity, after a battle with 
Nestorian, who has been confound-' the Alemanni in the year 496, in 
ed by the Portuguese with the Ax which he had implored the assist- 
postle St. Thomas.* Some eccle- vance of Christ. “This prince, pro- 
siastical writers, indeed, place the ‘Ying victorious, was baptized at 
arrival of this missionary m India Rheims by Remigius, bishop of that 
during the seventh centaur 
is, perhaps, more correct to refer | _ 7 Itis probable, however, either that 
this latter event to the confirmatiot ‘the Christians on the coast of Mulabar, 
of the church already in a flourish- “orsome others in the peninsula, were 
ing state, by the labours of two fonverted at an carlier period than is 


tate here assigned: as ecclesiastical hist 
other Syrians, Mar-Sapor and Mar Fepors, tt St. Bartholomew and Pane 
| ills preached there ; and, that, at the 
iL of Nice, in the year 525, a bishop 
a was amongst the number 
which composed that memorable synod. 


wi 
* Sce Asiatic Researches, vol. ¥ik 
Account of the St, ‘Thome-Chirstians on 

the Coast of Malabar, by F. Wiede, Esq.) 7 
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city, and theexample of the king 
ak immediately followed by the 
baptismof three thousand of his 
subjects. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe, that there was probably 
but little conviction or sincerity in 
either.—In Britain, Christianity 
was alinost extinguished by the 
predatory incursions of the Scots 
and Picts, and, afterwards, by the 
persecutions of the Saxons. “The 
Christian Faith was, however, 
planted in Ireland by Palladins and 
after him by Succathus, en inha- 
bitant of Scotland, whose name 
was changed to Patrick by Celes+ 
tine the Roman Pontiff, from whom. 
both these missions had proceeded, 
The latter of these pious and zeal- 
ous preachers, who has been styl- 
ed the Apostle of the Irish arrived 
Ge Uelandamitie,yeatdser andreas 
so successful in his labours, that 
great numbers of the barbarous na- 
tives were converted to Christi- 
anitys and in the year 472, he 
founded the Archbishopric of Ar- 
magh. 


CENTURY Vi. 
The siath cenvwry was distin- 
guished by some further advances 
of Chiristianity both in the East and 
West. The Bishops of Constanti- 
ail farmer the snitenoe and pro- 
tection of the Grecian Emperors, 
succeeded in converting some bar- 
barous nations, inhabiting the coast 
of the Buxine Sea, amongst whom 
where the Abasgi, whose country 
lay between the shores of that sea 
and Mount Caucasus. The Heru- 
li, who dweltbeyond the Danube, 
the Alini, Lani, and Zani, togeth- 
er with other uncivilized nations, 
whose precise situation cannot now 
be accurately ascertained, were 
converted about the same time, du- 
ring the reign of Justinian. In 
the West, Remigius, bishop of 
Rheims, was remarkably  success- 
ful in Gaul, where the example of 
Colvis continued to be followed by 
great numbers of his subjects. 
In Britain, the progress of Chrie- 


janity was accelerated during this 
Be eat sins be 
cumstances. By the pious efforts 
of Bertha, wife of Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, one of the most consider- 
able of the Saxon Monarchs, the 
mind of the king became gradually 
well disposed towards the Christian 
Religion. At this auspicious peri- 
od, A. D.596, the Roman Pon- 
4iff, Gregory the Great, sent into 
Britain forty Benedictine Monks, 
at the head of whom he placed Au- 

ustin, prior of the monastery of 

it. Andrew at Rome. In conjunce 
tion with the queen, this zealous 
missionary succeeded in converting 
Ethelbert, together with the greater 

art of the inhabitants of Kent, and 
fria anew the foundations of the 
British Church. 

In Scotland, the labours of Co- 
lumban, an Irish Monk, were at- 
tended with success; and in Ger- 
many, the Bohemians, the Thur- 
ingians, and the Boii, are said to 
have abandoned their ancient su- 
perstitions, and to have embraced 
the Christian Religion. But thisis 
a fact, which is by no means undis- 


taly about the middle of this 
century sustained an entire revolu- 
tion, by the destruction of the king- 
dom of the Ostrogoths under Nar- 
ses, the general of Justinian. But 
the imperial authority was again 
overthrown two years afterwards 
by the Lombards, who, with seve- 
ral other German Nations, issued 
from Pannonia, and erected a new 
kingdom at Ticinum. During se- 
veral years, the Christians in Italy 
were Severely persecuted by these 
new invaders; but, in the year 587, 
Authasis, the third monarch of the 
Lombards, embraced Christianity 
as professed by the Arians, and 
his successor Agilulf adopted the 
tenets of the Nicene Catholics. 
The cause, which principally 
tontributed, to the conversion of so 
many barbarous nations, was un- 
questionably the authority of their 
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princes, rather than the force of are 
gament or conviction. ‘This: aps 
pears from the little eflect which 
was produced by the change of thelr 
religion on the conduct of the bar_ 
barians. It must, indeed, be con- 
fessed, that the knowledge which 
they at first obtained of the doc- 
trine of Christ was extremely sus 
perficial and imperfect. In some it 
may, perhaps, reasonably be 
sumed, that the principles of Chris- 
tianity were more deeply rooted, 
and were productive of salutary ef- 
fects. But it is to be feared that 
the majority were Christians only 
in name. Tt should, however, at 
the same time, be remembered that 
even their slight acquaintance with 
our holy religion was productive of 
some beneficial change, and that a 
foundation was laid in their nomi- 
nal subjection to Christianity for 
their gradual civilization and moral 
improvement. 


CENTURY Vit. 

In the next century, Christianity 
was propagated with much zeal and 
success by the Nestorians, who 
dwelt in Syria, Persia, and India, 
among the fierce and barbarous na- 
tions who lived in the remotest bor- 
ders and deserts of Asia. By the 
labours of this sect, the knowledge 
of the gospel was, about the year 
637, extended to the remote em- 
pire of China, the northern parts of 
which are said to have abounded 
with Christians before this centu- 
ry.* 

In the West, Augustin labour- 
ed to enlarge the boundaries of the 
charch; and by his efforts, and 
those of his brethren, the six An- 
glo-Saxon kings, who had hitherto 
remained in their pagan state, were 
converted, and Christianity was 
at length universally embraced 
throughout Britain. Many of the 
British, Scoteh, and Irish Eccclesi- 


* In proof of this assertion, Mosheim 
and his learned translator refer te various 
authors. 


astics travelled among the Bata- 


vian, Belgic, and German Nations, 
and propagated Christianity among 
them. In these labours, Columban, 


an Irish Monk, St. Gal, one of his 
companions, St. Killian, from Scot- 
land, and the celebrated Wille- 
brod, an Anglo-Saxon, with eleven 
of his countrymen, particularly 

istinguished themselves; Colum- 
ah among the Helvetii, in the 
neighbourhood of the Lakes of Zu- 
rich and Constance; St. Kilin, 
among the eastern Franks near 
Wartsburgh; and ‘Willebrod a- 
mong the Frieslanders, great num- 
bers of whom embraced the Chri 
tian Faith, in consequence of the 
pious exertions of these laborious 
missionaries.  Willebrod was or- 
dained bishop of Wilfeburg, now 
Utrech, by the Roman Prelate, 
and laboured in his diocese till his 
death; while his associates spread 
the light of Divine Truth through 
Westphalia and the neighbouring 
counties. During this century, 
according so some authors, Bavaria 
received the gospel, by the ministry 
‘of Robert, bishop of Worms. 

But amidst these numerous ac- 
cessions to the Christian church in 
the West, a formidable enemy sud- 
denly appeared in the East, by 
whose successful tyranny Christi- 
anity began to be depressed, and 
at len; became totally extin- 
gu in several of its most 
extensive provinces. ‘This was 
the celebrated Arabian Impos- 
tor, Mohammed, who, about the 
year 612, amidst the corruptions 
and dissensions of the Eastern 
church, undertook the bold project 
of subverting the Christian Religion 
and the Roman Power; and who 
within the space of twenty years. 
actually succeeded, by artilice and 
by the force of arms, im imposing 
both his doctrine and: authority on 
multitudes in Arabia and several 
adjacent countries. After the death 
of Mohammed, in the year 682, 
his followers,animated. by ,a spirit 
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of fanatical zeal and fury, and as- 
sisted by the Nestorian Christians, 
extended their conquests to Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Chaldwa, Syrin, Pa- 
lestine, Egypt, and the whole ex- 
tent of the northern coast of Africa, 
as far as the Atlantic’ Ocean. In 
the year 714,* the Saracens crossed 
the sea which separates Spain from 
Africa, defeated the army of the 
Spanish Goths, overturned the em- 
pire of the Visigoths, and took pos- 
session of all the maritime coasts of 
Gaul, from the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains to the Rhone; whence they 
made frequent incursions, and 
committed the most destructive 
ravages in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. The rapid progress of these 
formidable invaders was, at length, 
checked by the celebrated Charles 
Martel, who gained a signal victo- 
ry over them near Tours, in the 
year 752. During these destruc- 
tive incursions of the Saracens, 
Christianity, in those countries 
which were the seat of their de. 
Vastations, was necessarily ob- 
structed in its progress, ‘and in 
some places it was even altogether 
extirpated. These, however, were 
notthe only calamities which the 
church suffered during these dis- 
astrous times. About the middle 
of the eighth century, the Turks, 
the descendants of a tribe of Tar- 
tars, rushed from the inaccessible 
wilds of Mount Caucasas, overran 
Colchis, Ibera, and Albania, pur- 
sued their rapid course from thence 
into Armenia, and after having 
subdued the Saracens, turned their 
victorious arms against the Greeks; 
whom, in process of time, they re- 
duced under their dominion. “Du- 
ring the last twenty years of’ this 
century, the provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor, which has been the splendid 
scene of the first Christian Tri- 
ummphs, were ravaged by the impi- 


* Toayoid breaking the thread of the 
narration, the Authorhas lee pursued 
the history of the Saracenic Conquests 
through the following century: 


‘ous arms of the Calips, and the in- 
Ditants oppressed in the most bar- 
barous manner. 
CENTURY Vill. 


While, however, the success of 
the Mohammedan arms was. thus 
subjecting so large a part of the 
astern Empire, and obscuring as 
far as their influence extended, the 
glory of the Christian church, the 
Nestorians of Chaldea carried the 
faith of the gospel, such as they 
professed, to the Scythians, or Tar- 
tars, who were seated within the 
limits of Mount Imaus.* 

In Europe, several unenlightened 
nations were during the cighth cen- 
tury, brought to the knowledge of 
Christianity. ‘The Germans, who 
with the exception of the Bavarians, 
the East Frieslanders, and a few 
other nations, had hitherto resisted 
every attempt to instruct them, 
were at length converted to the 
faith of Chr by Winfrid, an 
English Benedictine Monk, and af- 
terwards known by the name of Bo- 
niface. By the indefatigable exer- 
tions of this celebrated missionary, 
the Christian Religion was suc: 
fully propagated throughout Frie 
rch Hesse, Thuringia, and other 
districts of Germany. During the 
same period, Corbinian, a French 
Benedictine Monk, labo: assid- 
uously among the Bavari Ru- 
mold, a native either of England 
or Ireland, travelled into Low 
Germany and Brabant, and diffus- 
ed the truths of Chri ity in the 
neighbourhood of Mechlir Fir- 
min, a Gaul by birth, preached in 
Alsace, Bavaria, and Switzerland, 
Liefuvyn, a Briton, laboured with 
the most ardent zeal, though with 
but little success, to convert the 
Belge and other neighbouring na- 
tions; whilst Willebrod, and others, 


_# This expression comprehends Tur- 

Kistan and Mongul, the Usbeck, Kal- 

muck, and Nagain Tartary, which were 

peopled by the Bactrians, Sogdians, Gau- 
i, Sace,and Massagetes, 
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D 
Mad so happ 
ceding century. To theaccount 

the uccessions to the Christian 
church daring this century must 
nally be added the conversion of 
the Saxons, a numerous and formic 
dable people who inhabited a con- 
able part of Germany. and of 


The 


Dy 
itand genuineness of 
suce n the ultimate 
effect of it undoubtedly tended to 
the propagation of Christianity. 
TURY IX. 

We are now advancing into those 
dark and. superstitious ages, in 
which the light of Christianity could 
scarcely be distinguished, even im 
the countries which already nomi- 
nally possessed it. About the mid- 
die, however, of the ninth century, 
Cyril and Methodius, two Greek 
Monks,were the instruments of con- 
verting the Morsians, Bulgarians, 
and Chazary, to the Christian Faith. 
‘Their labours were afterwards ex- 
tended to the Bohemians and Mora- 
vians, at the request of the princes 
of those nations, who, with many 
of their subjects, submitted to the 
rite of baptism. 

About the year 867, under the 
reign of the Kinperor Basilius, the 
Macedonian, the Sclavonians, A- 
rentani, and others, inhabitants of 
Dalinatia, sent an embassy to Con- 
stantinople, declaring their resolu- 
tion of submitting to the Grecian « 
Ewpire, and of embracing the 
Christian religion; and. requesting 
to be supplied with suitable teach- 
ers. Their request was granted, 
and those provinces were included 
within the pale of the church. 

‘The fierce and barbarous nation 
of the Russians, inhabitants of the 
Ukrane embraced the gospel under 

the reign of the same emperor. 
(To be continued. ) 


ersevered inthe work which they 
ily begun in the pr 
at 


the Huns in Pannonia, by the wars 


‘PRESBYTERIANS 
JAROLINA.——BY A 
7 " 
BETTER 1. . 
in which the author 
isi ve whom he address- 
63, as one extensive flock, of 
Oe h he is himself one of t 
joint pastors;—elaims their atien- 
~ “tion on the ground of the solemn 
 sesponsibilicy of the sacred offices 
Mw iders the scriplures as an 
inexhaustible treasury, out of 
which, ministers are to bring 
things new and old;—refersto the 
amiable spirit of Christiunity, in 
which he professes his destre to 
address them, on various topics, 
but chiefly on the government of 
the Presbyterian Church; taking 
into view the principal objections 
that have been urged against it at 
different times;—pleads the scarci- 
ty of the copies of former publi- 
cations on this subject, as an apol- 
ogy for these letters;—and begs 
an interest in the prayers of his 
readers, that the various topics 
which ‘he proposes to. consider, 
maty be discussed, in the spirit 9 
a minister of Christ. 


Dear Breruren, 

Considering you all as one exten- 
sive flock, divided, for the sake of 
convenience, into separate congre- 
gations, and receiving the stated 
juinistrations of the gospel, from 
such ministers as God, in his Pro- 
vidence, has provided for yous and 
considering myself as one of the 
joint Pastors of this flock, I judge 
it expedient, at present, to resort 
to the Press, as the ouly medium 
‘of communication, by which I can 


have immediate and convenieut ac- 
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f 
to you all, for the purpose © 
Sidvesean you, on several topics, 
‘connected with the interests 0! the 
Redeemer’s kingdom; and conse~ 
quently, with your spiritual mn 
jshment, and growth in grace. vT he 
solemn responsibility, under which, 
those who are appointed **Ambas- 
sadors for Christ,” exercise their 
ministry, ought certainly to furnish, 
those whom they address with the 
strongest motives, for attending, 
with the utmost seriousness, to all 
they say; and for feeling their own 
deep interest in such instructions 
as illustrate the gracious revelation 
‘of the will of God, to sinful man. 
‘All the ministers of the gospel are 
solemnly charged, ‘before God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall judge the quick and the dead, 
at his appearing and his kingdom,” 
to “preach the word,”—to **be in- 
stant in season and out of season,” 
—to “teprove, rebuke, and exhort, 
with all long suffering and doc- 
trine,”—to “watch in all things,”? 
—to “endure afflictions,”—to ‘do 
the work of evangelists,”—and to 
“‘make full proof of their minis- 
try.” 

In all this, Brethren, much, very 
much is included; and whoever du- 
ly considers the magnitude of the 
work, thus given in charge to the 
ministers of Jesus, may well ex- 
claim, with the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, ** Wo 1s sur¥icteNT 
FOR THESE THINcs?” We must 
not, however, on this account, abaa- 
don our work, or sink into despon- 
dency. Our master has saidl, for 
our encouragement, ‘*Lo, iam 
with you alway, even unto the end 
‘of the world;””and if we rely on his 
faithful word of promise, we **can 
do all things, through Christ 
strengthening us.” - i 

‘The word of God is av inexhauke 
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tible trea’ 


present letter. 


It is our happiness, brethren, to 
be numbered among the professed 

‘disciples of the Lord Jesus Chi 

If we arein reality what we thus 

profess. to be, we stand in a most 

honourable relation to the best of. 

masters. If we are his discipl 

we are bound to love him. 

: love him, we are required to testi- 
; fy our love to him, 


commandments. 


he,, ‘shall all men know that y 
ye have love one to 

As. the. disciples: of 
Christ, then, we are to. preserve 

the unity of the spirit in the bond 

of peace, with all who, im every 

Jace, call on the name of the Lord 

jesus Christ: for, if we truly love 

him, we will also love all those” 
whom we have reason to consider 

as his disciples and followers, 

‘As it is a fact, however, that, a- 
mong the great multitude. of the 
followers of Christ, throughout the 
world, there exists a diversity of o- 
pinion, on various 7 
points of Christian faith and prac- 
tice, it has become neces 
them to form themselves into se] 
rate societies, —that those only who 
are agreed might ordinarily 
4ogether;—and, all still retaining 

the common appellation of Chris- 

tians,—to assume different subor- 
dinate names, intended to desig- 
nate the different opinions they 
Although this di- 
. versity of opinion, and this conse- 
quent separation of Christian com- 

munities, known by different 


my disciples, 
/ another,” 


3 spectively hold. 
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and “every scribe 
aie jnstructed unto the kingdom 
“Heaven, is like unto a man that is 
: ‘an householder, which bringeth out 
: Gf his treasure, things mew and 
old.” ‘There isa variety of topics 
on which I wish to addre 
yet throughout the whole of the fol- 
lowing letters. I shall have one sin- 
gle object in view. 
shall endeavour to set before you, 
with all practicable brevity, in the 


This object, I 


names, exisis, this fati does ng 


by any means, warrant any om pee 4 le faults 

BUY SN w fom errors, or ‘censprable fav 

us, in saying to his brother, “Stan eS teriansjitis readilyadmitted, 
: Tam holier than thou.” : + fanits, as well as other 


reference to these faults, 


i poe i fF to God for thers is, that 
according to our best judgment, ag Die tavcired a aveeom 


aided by the best lizht we ean abe 
tai Id say to onr brethren, ered, even when point- 
in reference 4 py adversaries. Bat, what- 
2s they likewise shoal a there 
: 4 ney, which, I think. 
you stand or fall: if vp hea 1 : appretiension of 
condemn you not, neit A to the imputation 
condemn you.” Atthe same tim i : ascribe to 
as we are accountable to the great th ‘a Christian communitys 
Head of the Church for the correet= a lthough it is but a negativ® 
ness of our interpretation of the” ey, it, is, hevertheless, a 
oracles of truth, we should imitate: distinction to which, it is, perhaps, 
the noble Bereans, in ‘searching iialen amon too mmeh to SAY, that few other 
the scriptures daily,” and endeae™ denominations of Christians can 
tending to these sacred a a aspires It is this. {thi 

with diligence, preparation, am Sdemy Dee cen justly puna 
er, to obtain a well-ground: versal exemption from the charge of 
nce of the genuineness of) indulging; or being influenced by a 
spirit of proselytisin;—a spirit with 
which, facts “demonstrate, ‘that 
many others are justly chargeable. 
We endeavour to search the scrip- 
tures for ourselves, remembering 
fhat we stand or fall to our own 
master: we maintain our own ten- 
ets, Reece and in the a of 
. t . God: and, in our occasional inter- 
pc ar Godt to. oer sie pe Ba course with those who  ente rtain 
spirit of Chi SEK anttg aun © views of ine truth different from 
tleness, and love, the most mas four own, but whom we ean, in the 
terial objections that have bee Paine Jeans, we give Goatees 
reed neti ee ~ }aand of fellowships and extend to 
by e to the sact ‘ i 4 
oracles, that, in adopting the primey Se aa ersity eeivasn frepw dae 
eae re Bessie we have not fol- tarbing them, in the free enjoyment 
‘ " ot suey evised | fables} ‘of their own conscientious views of 
bel tnt wavy he, Seas ns Soe 
Lord Jesus Christ; and, accordil ena pei cero 
to the measure of grace which, 4 TED tal tr Ae aan 
trust, he has given us, to follow his iam £0 chat Soave sours pele: 
footsteps. setae to thane Sa ecehaoanes rath- 
a preshyeren durch) hata Scised sad to leave oor Chistian 
- rs c selves; and to leave our Christian 
justly be-claimed for any com brethren of other denominations to 
munity on ei th;—absolute pert _ the undisturbed enjoyment of that 
tion, infallibility, or exemy _ Christian liberty which we claim for 


de, to rectify tiie, as 500n 


on divine grace, to consider some of 
those points of Christian faith and 
practice, in which we, a8 Pre’ 

ans, differ from some of our Chri 

an Brethren of other denomina- © 
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ourselves, and on which we place 


so high an estimate. . 

‘This spirit of Catholicism, which, 
as much as inus lies, we e0¢ jeav- 
oui, on all occasions, to exercise 
towards them, T regret to say, they 
do not, at all times, reciprocate. 
On the contrary, by some of thems 
we have often been treated, not on- 
ly asheretics; but, even as persons 
destitute of all claim to Christian 
character, We have been, at dif- 
ferent times, attacked, in respect 
to the various doctrines we united- 
ly: embrace; in reference to our 
mode of worshipping God; in rela- 
tion to our spirit and practice; and 
with regard to our government. 
onid time and opportunity per- 
and duty seem to require it, it 
possible, that, at some future per 
}, T may consider the principal 
objections that have been urged: a 
gainst us, on each and all of these 
heads. As the various topics em- 
braced under the three first heads, 
however, must, more or less, occu~ 
py your attention, in attending to 
the weekly instructions of the sanc- 
tuary, I shall, at present, confine 
yself to the consideration of the 
namely, that of governments 
as this embraces a variety of topics. 
but seldom discussed in the pulpits 
and as the industry and zeal with 
which our known sentiments and 
practice on these topics, have been 
recently impugned, in sermons, 
controversial pamphlets, and vari- 
ous other fugitive publications, 
seems to demand of us, that, on 
these subjects, we should be able, 
at all times, to give to every one 
that asketh of us, a solid and scrip- 
dural reason for our faith, in reeks 
ness and fear. 

If the various volumes which 
have been written and published on 
this subject, in the course of the 
last, and of the present century, in 
which Presbyterianism has been a- 
bly vindicated. were in extensive 
circulation among you, I should de- 
cline the present undertaking: but 
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the copies of these publications are 
ecarce; and I rather apprebend, 
fhat but few whom Lnow address 
“pave access to them. To those who 
have, it is well known, that our re- 
cent adversaries have not been able 
to assail our system, by any argu- 
ments, but such as have, in the wri- 
tings | now refer io, been repeat- 
edlyaiiyand triumphantly refuted. 

ruth is powerfuls and will ulti- 
mately prevail. It follows, there- 
fore, that those who haye truth on 
their side, have no occasion to fear 
the most subtle attacks, even of the 
most ingenious and powerful adver- 
saries, 

Although the topics I have se- 
Jected for your consideration are 
such as our brethren of other de- 
nominations are in the habit of con- 
troverting, nothing can be further 
from my desire, than to provoke 
controversy, from any quarter what- 
ever. The love of controversy forms 
no part of my character. Beers 
with the venerable Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia, ‘‘that there 
are truths and forms, with respect 
to which, men of good characters 
and principles may differ,” Lalways 
find a sensible pleasure in the ex- 
exercise of what that Reverend Bo- 
dy has pronounced to be the duty, 
‘both of private Christians and soci- 
eties, viz: forbearance towards 
those who differ from me, in respect 
to such truths and forms: yet, with 
them, I also believe, ‘that no opin- 
ion can be either more pernicious or 
more absurd, than that which brings 
truth and falsehood upon a level, and 
erpent it as of no consequence 
what a man’s opinions are.” In the 


\present undertaking, I am influenc- 


ed by asincere wish, to furnish you 
with something which will fortify 
you in those sound principles,which, 
as a church, you have embraced; 
which may, under the blessing of 
God, enable you to wield the sword 
of the Spirit; against all who would 
assail you; and teach you, in all 
aeedful cases, the use of “the shield 
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of faith,” and other parts of 
spiritual armour. Ina word, it is 
my earnest desire, that, if any 
should ask you, why you are Pres. 
byterians, you should not be und 
the necessity of confining the an- 
swer you may give to this inquiry 
merely to the that you adopt 
the name and profess the opinions — 
which that name imports, from the 
habits and influence of early edu- 
cation;—but that you should be ~ 
able, with confidence to add, that, 
guided by the word of God, you 


From the Christian Instructor. 

L sTavisrics oF THE HIGH- 
AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND) 

led from returns received by 

Inverness Education Society, 


" the Education of the Poor in 
Ate tightens Tngerness, 1826- 


r ion Socie- 
fire Presbyterians also, from setiled isis. Tis ob- 
principle, from rational: convic)ll $y was to increase the means of 
tion, and from deliberate choice. “Yaucation in- the Highlands and 
Thus firmly fortified, you will not ~ Jstands, and that, on such a fund as 
be liable to be ‘driven about by might be supplied by voluntary con- 
every wind of ductrine;” but, able “Yubation. It seemed of the first 
to produce a scriptural warrant for © importance, that the public, on 
the principles you hold, you will 


e whose bounty the scheme was to 
enjoy a degree of comfort and sate depen, should be made acquaint. 
isfaction, in the inward conscious- _ 


ed authentically with the extent 
ness of trath, which none of your of the evil proposed to be relieved. 
adversaries shall be able to disturb. With that view the Society began, 

Brethren, search diligently into in 1822, a laborious inquiry into 
the grounds and evidences of your the state of education iv these dis- 
faith and. profession. — ‘*Prove all tricts, by addressing a set of que- 
things: hold fast. that which is Hes to each clergyman. Three 
good: and the clear proofs of the years afterwards, they present the 
truths you have embraced, which Fesults of this investigation in the 
you shall thus obtain, will render document before us. It exhibits,in 
your principles firm,sure,and solids tabular forma variety of calcula- 
Will root, establish, strengthen, and — s, having in view chiefly those 
settle you in that faith, which hath 


two great points,—the numbers 
everlasting truth for its foundation, | Gable. to read or write, and their 
and everlasting glory forits end. —— 


a 7 "distance from the nearest schools, 
These introductory remarks, ry "We arenot aware that any report 
deemed it proper to make, in the Q 


of equal value on the subject of 
outset, to prepare your minds for education has ever been published 
the various topics, which, in some 


in this country. It is a sample of 
succeeding letters, it is my purpose, "the meritorious services of that So- 
should the Lord prolong my life,te, ciety. Afarther interest attaches 
discuss. \ to it from the circumstance that so 
In conclusion of this, my first 


respectable an eflort was made by 
letter, I beg an interest in your the Society in its decline and after 
prayers, that I may discuss this im- 


it had consented, on the failure of 
portant subject, in the. spirit of its supplies, to reduce the scheme 
minister of Christ. This reques 


> from seventy-seven to two or three 
T am persuaded, you will not dongs 


schools. In the meantime, this 

to one who longs and labours consolation remains, that their Re- 
your everlasting salvation. orthas not been made in vain.— 
(To be continued.) ther Societies in the same pursuit 
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will derive from it a plea 18 favour 
of their object, which the public 
must acknowledge as much as i 
from these Societies it had come 
directly. E 

It isnow generally understood in 
what degree the Highlands and Is- 
Jands of Scotland are provided with 
the means of education. Much was 
revealed in this matter Wy the late 
Parliamentary inquiry. ‘The digest 
of parochial réturns under that inqui- 
ry, represents what provisions for 
education have been iade in each 
of the parishes,—nothing whether 
any additional provisions were re- 
quired; but always expressing the 
deficiency, where it existed, in ge- 
neral terns and without specifying 
its amount. Something more defi- 
nite wasrequired. After an inquiry 
authorized by the General Assem- 
bly, it was ascertained that 10,560 
Highlanders, betwixt eight and fif- 
teen years of age, were unable to 
read or write, a number supposed 
to be much beneath the mark, 
The Inverness Education Society 
in their present report reckoned the 
number at 119,000 of all ages una- 
ble to read or write. This amount, 
be it observed, is not much less 
than one-sixteenth part of the po- 
pulation of all Scotland, and more 
than one-fourth part of the popula 
tion of the Highlands. It may be 
true that Scotland excels other 
countries in its provisions for edu- 
cating the poor; but the Highland 
districts must be excepted. In 
point of education they have but 
little to boast over Ireland and 
Wales; which, in that particular, 
have no share in the general charac- 
ter of the country. 

If the low country of Scotland 
has profited in an admirable man- 
ner by its opportunities of instruc- 
tion, there seems no reason why 
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the kindred population of the 
Highlands. with equal advantages, 
might not have profited equally. 

Tt is not without reason, howe- 
yer, that Scotland has been so much 
raised, without excepting the 
Higitands and Islands, on account 
of its provisions for education. In 
this, it has one point of distinction, 
that entitles it to honour; for in no 
other part of the empire, is there 
such an enactment as that by which 
in every Scottish parish there shall 
be at Teast one School, pliced on 
such a footing as to be accessible to 
the poorest of the population, — 
‘The burden of this universal esta- 
blishment islaid where it ought to 
Tie, upon the landed proprietors in 
the parish; and the poor are not 
taxed to support it, but to such a 
degree, that they may not despise 
the boon which is offered them as 
a thing too cheap. ‘Che ‘provision 
too has been as well maintained in 
practice as it was well contrived. 
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Highland landscape. Of this ra. 
tio, a Highland pazish of the aver- 
age extent would require not less. 
than seven schools to be as well snp- 
plied with education as an ordia: 
ry parish in the low country. | = 
his provision of the legislature 
so deservedly admired, "appears, 
then, to have left every Highland 
sh tosupply itself with no less 
than six schools, at an average 
computation from other resources: 
Tt was plain that to this extent, they 
could never help themselves, for 
any great efforts to ease theirintel= 
Jectual wants, re not to be ex- 
pected of a population subjected 
to inevitable poverty. ‘The simple 
reason of the . lamented  ignor- 
ance of Highlanders is, that they 
are a poor peoples and that they 
are not more able to mend the cir- 
ctmstances of their lot, thany they 
were to have exercised their free- 
dom in the choice of their own 
birth places. It is unnecessary to 


At present, we believe there is Uo fgy explain what is now stated by an 


one parish in all Scotland where 4 
school is not already, or in the 
course of being, established ac- 
cording to law. After all, the 
chief ground of respect to this re- 
gulation, must be as it shows how 
much the moral and intellectual 
condition of the people had entered 
into the councils of those to whom 
the public welfare was entrusted. 
No doubt it was inadequate by it- 
self, very far inadequate to the ge- 
neral education of the people. 

The number of schools in a low 
country parish, where the want is 
sulliciently supplied, cannot be 
reckoned, at an average beneath 
the rate of one to a population of 
400, In a Highland parish, this 
proportional number ought to be 
still greater, for the boundaries 
being more extensive, the popula- 
tion is more thinly distributed, and 
the real distance from schools is 
not only greater, but the commu- 
nication more apt to be interrupted 
by the natural irregularities of the 


ccount of the local situation or ct- 
vil economy of these districts. The 
matter will admit of no dispute. 
Amongst all the observations that 
have been made upon the Highland 
character in a spitit of no partiali- 
'y, their ignorance has never bee 
imputed to their indifference or stu- 
pidity. No one has said, they are 
a people who do not desire to’ bet= 
ter their condition, or that they are 
too much disposed to acquiesce in 
the present, or any simple appre= 
hension of haying already reached 
the height of improvement. ‘They 
still preserve a title to esteem, in 
their repngnance to unfavourable 
circumstances.—in their resistance 
. to the stupor of their condition.— 
Fromall accounts, their desire forin- 
struction is a feature in the charac- 
ter of Highlanders,—the more re- 
markable as experience has not yet 
informed them of its advantages. 
If the fact indeed were not suffi- 
ciently attested, a presumption to 


that @ffect might arise from their 7 
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vicinity to'a state of society where 
there is much to excite their admi- 


4 


 yourable circumstances. 


ration, to stimulate their ambition, 
and to reveal to them their own 
privations—all ‘these sentiments 
pointing to a species of action that 
requires the aid of education. On 
this’ account we might give them 
credit for their desire to be instruc- 
ted, without considering that to 
any honourable peciliarity of 
‘their character; and without sup- 
‘posing them paket a aed. spi Pale 
or a vel ‘ople, we mig! 
Upelieve thaeit by their own means 
could have educated them- 
and their children, they 


hours. 

After all, we do not ns at an 
i nt Je that they should ex- 
iit any, veniorkable desire to be 
instructed, before we can feel 
much disposed to assist them with 
the means of instruction. For if 
there be any real benefit in educa- 
tion, it would still be thepart of a 
true philanthropy to press it upon 
them even when itwas rejected. 
Nor is it easy to conceive a people 
~ so indifferent to their true interests, 
Jas to exempt the more fortunate of 
‘their fellow creatures from the 
practice of such aduty, under fa- 


"The case however, as we have 
“said, is in this point of view alto- 
ex favourable to the claims of 
ighlanders,—a fact not only well 
authenticated in itself, but agreea~ 
ble to every thing imputed to the 
Highland character. 

In the first place, they are said to 
be toa remarkable degree, a social 
people, as appears by their affec- 
jions to their relatives and clans- 

ality to stran- 
gers, and friendship among them- 
selves, and by a greater appear- 
ance of courtesy in their manners 
and conduct than is at all common 
amongst men of so little general 
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caltivation. ‘These are traits that 
give a faith to the story of their an- 
Cient civilization, and seem like 
the remains of a cultivated charac- 
ter. We could not ask for any bet- 
ter symptoms of their maturity to 
receive the arts of reading and 
writing; which, if we look. to any 
part of history, seem to bave a na- 
ural connexion with civility even 
in its first stages. _ Cordial and hu- 
mane in disposition, they solicit 
the kindred attribute of intelli- 
gence, And as they are not more 
superstitious, through corrupt and 
degenerate fears, than they are de- 
vout ina proper feeling, no. won- 
der that they long to be instructed, 
were it only that they might have 
access to the Wor 

In short, there is no reason to 
doubt, that if the Highlanders are 
still in a great degree unprovided 
with the means of education, this 
is not’to be imputed to any fault of 
their own inclinations; that they 
are ignorant merely because they 
are poor; and that their. poverty 15 
unavoidable in the country which 
they inhabi 

‘The situation in which the High- 
lands and Islands. were thus natu- 
rally placed, with regard to the 
means of education, was at an ear- 
ly period understood in Scotland, 
Wilsns siewalontheprapersyi- 
pathy by the more fortunate inhabi- 
tants of the low country. The 
case was evidently one that had « 
claim to public beneficences and 
measures accordingly were under- 
taken by different bodies for ex 
tending to the Highlands addition- 
al meaus of education. ‘The pro- 
gress of these to the present day 
may be noticed very shortly. 

In the year 1704, nearly a_cen- 
tury after the establishment of par- 
ish’ schools, began the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, 
having its views professedly divect- 
ed to 2 general reformation of man- 
ners in the Highlands. ‘Twenty 
years afterwards, the schools ofthe 
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sé re attended by 4,000 
ead for the last. thirty 
years by little less than 13,000 an- 
‘ually. It was to this Society that 
Highlanders were indebted. in the 

ear 1768 for the first translation 
of the Scriptures in their own lan- 
guage. r 

They have enjoyed the careful 
tutelage of this society for upwards 
of a century without intermi 
During the greater part of that pe~ 
riod ithas been every where felt 
and recognised — throughout~ the 
Highlands, as if it formed a part 
of the constitution of the country, 
under the sanction and support of 
‘the state itself; for its operations 
steady and extensive be- 
yond what could have been expect- 
ed from any private body. 

‘There was however an error in 
the practice of this Institution, 
which for a long time hindered it 
from operating to the full amount of 
utility of which under a sound me- 
thod it had been capable. ‘Their 
plan was to educate the Gaelic 
population in the English language 
only; or if they did’ not withhold 
the mother tongue by a strict regu- 
lation, they offered it so little 
couragement that for many yi 
it was scarcely taught in’ any of 
their schools,—nor was the reading 
of the mother tongue considered as. 
at all subservient toa proper un- 
derstanding of the English. 

The Society, by this neglect, or 
virtual exclusion of the Gaelic lan- 
guage, appears to have contemplat- 
ed, besides the object of educa- 
tion, a general melioration in the 
circumstances of the people. Let 
the Highlander once possess a 
knowledge of the English language, 
and you will enable him to leave 
the precincts of his mountains, 
within which itis certain that nei- 
ther comfort nor intelligence can 
ever find a settlement. It was with 
the view no doubt to such a flight 
from the bondage of their native 
country that the Society sought to 


mortify the Gaelic lanauare by not 


prescribing itin their schools. "Phat 
language, indeed, might have been 
sufliciently obnoxious by its cun- 
stant association with the povert 
of all who were ever heard t speak 
its and perhaps the very sound of 
that ancient tongue might have ex- 
cited some unmanly antipathies, — 
The people, however, had no ob- 
jections ‘to the sort of discipline 
which was offered to them. It is 
remarkable with how much good 
will, they assented to the stigina 
which was thus affixed on their 
Vernacular. The fact, we think, 
very clearly indicates the docile 
ambition of their characters; for by 
following implicitly the direction 
of their patrons, and even by a- 
dopting their dislikes, they thought 
they were taking the true road that 
should enable them to escape , from 
the evils of their condition. 

In consequence of this practice 
of exclusion in all the schools on 
the Society’s establishment, the art 
of reading or writing in their na- 
tive tongue remained a rare ac- 
quirement anong Highlanders, till 
within these ten or fifteen years. — 
Before that time they had ‘found it 
no where taught but in the paro- 
chial, and a few other schools very 
scantily distributed amongst them. 
Bat the parochial schools were no 
more than one, sometimes two, to 
each parish, nor did the’ 
teach the Gaelic language in Gae- 
lic districts; and the other semina- 
ries were such, both in number 
and the quality of instruction, as 
the resources of the people could 
afford. 

This state of matters at length 
gave rise to another Society, form- 
ed at Edinburgh in 1811, for in- 
structing the Highland population 
in their mother tongue alone, or, 
according to their own designation, 
for the support of Gaelic Schools. 
Their views were more moderate, 


and more practicable than those of | 


the other society; for they sought 


ways, 


uot to effect any local change in 
the situation of the people, but 
merely to improve it where it 
stood. Their object was in no 
wae pypatiacals Atall events, 

did not to qua- 
lity the Hignlauder fh become an 
alien, nor to train him up in a man- 
ner that might introduce him to 
new fortunes. But supposing him 
to ‘in to the end of his exist- 
ence the same obscure inhabitant 
of the glens and mountains of his 
native country, they desired to raise 
the scale of bis morals and intelli- 
Renee withodt tempting him tobreak 

‘om the state of a Highland pea- 

sant; and amidst the inevitable 

ness and desolation of his lot, 
fo give him the light and consola- 
tions of religion. 

We are aware that the policy of 
teaching Gaelic to the Highlander, 
is still, by many persons,considered 
very questionable. But the differ- 
ent education societies who have 
acted upon the closest experience in 
the matter, have but one opinion 
in regard to it. Even the Society 
for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge have seen good reasons for al- 
tering their plan, and now enjoin a 
partial instruction in Gaelic, wher- 
ever it is the spoken language of 


the le. 

The. ae on which these Socie- 
ties have proceeded, in teaching 
the Gaelic language, appear to be 
satisfactory. The Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland will continue, 
they presume, for menesatiansy to 
be inhabited by a Celtic popula- 
tion, who, in spite of all attempts 
to force upou them the English 
language, by the discipline of 
Schools, will continue to speak 
their mother tongue, in preference 
to any other. It might be desira- 
ble, no doubt, that the English 
language should prevail throughout 
the Highland population, and pro- 
ably it will prevail atno distant 
date. But until that event takes 
place, the Societies deem it essen- 
Vor. L—Fvan. Mus. 
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tial,that the people should be taught 
to read,in tne language which they 
speak: and that the natural dis- 
couragements of study should not 
be increased, by the dilficulties of @ 
foreign tongue. 

So long 8 the Highlands shall 
afford the scantiest means of sul 
sistence, itis presumed there will 
be a population present to enjoy it- 
‘That population will, for good rea- 
sons, be indigenous. No foreigner 
will ever look upon the Highland 
territory as an inviting place of set- 
tlement. He will be secure, even’ 

‘inst all delusive representations 
of that country, as a land of pro- 
mise. The Highlander will be suc- 
ceeded, in all his occupations,by no 
stranger, but by his own son, who 
must follow in the ivaistene of his 
father, if not by a law, like that 
amongst the ancient Egyptians, by 
a necessity in his circumstances, 
not less imperious. The Highland 
youth will succeed to the employ- 
ments of tillage, of fishing, or of 
pasturing, the preparation of fuel, 
or the manufacturing of kelp; and 
in these,he will find no rival to con- 
tend with from abroad. In this 
manner, a Celtic population will 
continue in the Highlands: and a- 
long with it, the Celtic tongue.— 
‘The latter surely will keep its place 
against the language of the schools, 
which must be taught too imperfect- 
ly to be freely spoken, which must 
always be considered as a task, and 
can be of no authority except upon 
that eighth part of the population 
which is at school—the young under 
fifteen years of age. Suchis the 

rospect of society in the Highlands 
Bee long time to comes and thence, 
the necessity of instructing the 
present generation, in their mother 
tongue. 

The Gaelic School Society, act- 
ing upon these views, and highly 
favoured by the public on account 
of their known activity, and their 
excellent arrangement, have sup- 
ported * large establishment of 
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Sghosls, since the commencement. 
During the last year, the schools 
Were 8) in number, and attended 
by 5037 scholars. 

‘The two other Societis, more re- 
cently established at Glasgow and 
Inverness, have contributed mate- 
rially tothe same object—the num- 
ber of scholars attending on their 
schools, while the latter continued 
in operation, amounting to nearly 
6000, 

Under so many institutions for 
their venetit, the Highlands do not 
seem to have been neglected, or 
disclaimed by other parts of the 
country, In truth, were there any 
uncertainty as to the genuine effect 
‘of education amongst the people of 
the low country, we might refer to 
the exertions which they have made 
to supply the want of it inthe 
Highlands. It is, however, aft 
‘all that has been done by these dif- 
ferent societies, that the Highlands 
and Islands continue in that state of 
‘destitution which we have noticed 
am the outset, not less than 119,000 
Highlanders being still unable to 
‘read or write. 

The matter was at length repre- 
‘sented to the General Assembly in 
1825. ‘The evil was considered of 
such magnitude, that the Assembly 
resolved to take measures for cor- 
recting it. For that purpose, they 
appointed a Committee of the As- 
sembly, which they very fortunate- 
ly placed under the zealous and a- 
ble direction of the Reverend Prin- 
cipal Baird, who was well entitled, 
indeed, to this distinction, both 
because he had the high merit of 
“originating the measure, and be- 
‘cause his zeal and perseverance in 
every benevolent plan which he un- 
dertakes, are unconquerable. This 
Committeee has been induced by 
‘the first year’s contributions, and 
by every symptom of the public sen- 
timent, to take measures for an ex- 
tensive establishment of schools; 
and within the short period of two 
years, have already set on foot 
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nearly sixty. All’ concern in’ the 
the success of this scheme, we 
think, may be limited to the provi- 
sion of a fund; the public will pro 
bably Rave confidence in the man. 
agement of a body so constituted. 
‘Fhe General Assembly has, on 
n, exerted itself, 
manner which is uovel,in the histo- 
ry of its proceedings, ‘The Chureh 
of Scotland has, by statute, a pow- © 
er of reyiew or superintendence 
over all parish schools; and from 
the direct subservience of edu 
cation to religion, as well as 7 
from statute, has the same ‘power 
over all other seminaries within its 
bounds. But the Church has hi- 
therto connected itself with the 
education of the country,as a guar- 
dian only; in the view, no doubt, 
hools might prepare no 
ements for the ministe- 
rial labours in time to come. The 
ference of the Church has been 
almost altogether of that ne- 
gative description. It is plain, 
r, that the same interest 
which induces it to look over the 
existing practice,in matters of edu- 
ation, ought, in particular 
cumstances, tolead much farthe: 
for the want of education may be 
no tess an evil than education ill” 
administered. In that case, the 7 
Church ought not willingly to ree 
nai. Gere whiter 
cipline of schools already provideds. 
but should endeavour “to ‘supply 
the want, wherever it exists, by ev. 
ery means in their power. “The 
character of a mere inspector may 
thus be exchanged for the more gri- 
cious one of a founder or a patrons 
and though the enterprise may be 
generous, itis still in the very line 
of duty. The Assembly have, in 
this manner, bronght their plan ¢ 
education for the Highlands. Itis. 
the first instance of their attempt 
ing any scheme ofa provisional 
ture, on a great scale, towards t 
education of the peoples an 
promises to be a scheme of inca 
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Jable benefit to the Highlands; and 
not withoutimportaat consequences 
to the country at large. a 
Whatever may be the relative 
im nce of this scheme, it will 
add, or least, to the number of 
societies for the benefit of the High- 
lands, Were it to equal only the 
least in that fraternity, it might be 
hailed as fortunate for these parts 
of the country. It will not, so far 
we can eive, interfere with 
e resources of the Societies: much 
Jess will it seek, in a spirit of bliad 
emulation, to lessen their utility 
for its own pre-eminence. The 
saine object is common to them all; 
their courses are in a manner con- 
centric, and will not interfere with 
ene another. Whatever is done 
underthe new scheme, will be only 
so much added to the common 
work. These Societies, in fact, 
are understood to be,not more unit- 
ed by their common object, than by 
the good understanding that pre- 
vails amongst them; by their fre- 
quent communications and readi- 
ness toimpart to one another such 
counselsas the particular experi- 
ence of each may have suggested, 
It may be expected, however, 
that a measure under the sanction 
of the Assembly, will be commen- 
surate to the authority that sup- 
tsit. ‘Che Church ‘will, as a 
ody, recommend the object more 
effectually than any of the Socie- 
ties, or all of them together; and 
the individual influence it embra- 
ces will be of much greater extent. 
From what has been done by any 
one of the Societies, we may, in 
this manner, estimate the least a- 
mount of benefit, which, in the 
course of years, the Assembly may 
ave itin their power to confer up- 
‘on the Highlands . a 
But their advantages in this un- 
dertaking, will not be limited to 
‘such as they will derive from supe- 
‘Mignity, or from the influence 
of individuals. ‘The Assembly's 


measure will receive no small ac- 
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cession to its support, from the ve~ 
ry reason of their interference, 
which isin a great dezree peculiar. 
‘The religious instruction of a peo- 
ple must be aided, it is evident, 
and that ina yery-comprehensive 
manner, by their knowledge of 
the first parts of education. It is 
essentially a thing of clerical in- 
terest, that all should be enabled to 
read and write. The Assembly, 
therefore, in extending these ad- 
vantages to the Highlands, only 
prosecute an important detail of 
the proper ministry of the Church. 
They take up the measure on the 
instigation of a principle of duty, 
which, more than any sort of move- 
ment, must command the respect 
and countenance of men. ‘The 
Societies, on 0 other hand, act- 
ing gratuitously, the very ardour, 

ch is the aananls oF their ex- 


whi 
istence, will not engage the same 
extent of co-operation. ‘The scheme 
which is founded on sober duty, will 
be the best supported; for if will 
probably excite a coincident duty, 
on the part of the public. 

On such grounds, we are autho- 
rized to hope well, both for the du- 
ration and extent of this institu- 
tion. Its supplies, as appears'from 
the report, are to be provided by 
piblic contribution, like those of the 
Societies, but through a different 
channel. ‘They, for the most part, 
haye been supported by the sub- 
scriptions of indiyiduals. ‘The 
present scheme is to receive its 
chief revenue from church collec- 
tious—the most kindly of all those 
methods by which the superfluities 
of one part of the populatigs are 
drawn off, to relieve the necessities 
of another. i 

Hf, then, the Assembly’s scheme 
is to be one of that sure constitu- 
tion which it promises to be, we 
may consider it as about to form 
that supplement to the system of 

rochial schools, which has been so 
Jong wanted in’ the Highland par 
rishes; nor eught the date of ite 
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institution, any more than that of 
Parochial schools, to pass unnoti- 
ced, in the history of the country. 

The act of Parliament relative 
to parochial schools is, indeed, 
with great propriety, seconded by 
an act of Assembly. It was from 
some such interference and none 
Jess, that adequate relief in so 

reat a necessity was to be looked 
irs The Highland parishes are 
not destitute of the means of edu- 
cation, by any transient misfor- 
tune, but by the fixed necessities 
of their situation, It was right, 
therefore, that a permanent evil 
should be met by an institution, 
the permanence of which might be 
secured by some such authority as 
that of the Church itself. 

The plan which the General As- 
gembly are to follow in this scheme, 
is not particularly expressed in the 
report of the Committee. Their 
Jeading views, in the matter, may 
be gathered, however, from one of 
their regulations, by which they 

rescribe both the Gaelic and Eng- 
ish languages in their schools. By 
this they seem to propose for one 
object, Tike the Gaelic School So- 
ciety, to make the Highland pea- 
santry an intelligent class of peo- 
ple, in their degree, and in their 
own country: and farther, by of- 
fering a libem! education, togeth- 
er with a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish Janguage, they put it in the 
power of such as are so prompted, 
to pass into a different society, and 
higher sphere of occupation. 
he education to this extent of 
the lower orders, whether peasan- 
try or mechanics, is so generally 
admitted, both as’ a point of duty 
and of interest, that nothing need 
be said with the view of recom- 
mending it. 

A people who have secured to 
themselves an ample provision in 
this respect, and have for many 
years enjoyed. it, ought to know 
something of the value of educa- 
tion, and must acknowledge it to 


be amongst the firstinterests of sa- 
ciety. Weare mistaken, however, 
if any farther argument than what 
is implied in that opinion be want- 
ing. to interest them in a scheme 
of education, for the benefit of a 
great body of the people. ‘The 
Very sensé of so great a blessing in 
their own case involves a motive 
for extending it to others, and es- 
pecially to the less fortunate of 
their own countrymen. They are 
prompted to interfere in such a mat 
ter, by a principle of enlightened 
charity, of such a description, that 
it carries no sort of degradation 
with its benefits. 

If the duty be acknowledged, 
there cannot remain any doubt 
with regard to the degree in which 
the benefits should be g There 
is no reason, certainly, for appre- 
hending too great liberality. It is 
the natural tendency to the oppo- 
site direction, which suggests. the 
rule that ought to govern in such 
matters, and makes it proper that 
that rule should be specifically de- 
fined. In one word, Jet the com- 
mon people in the Highlands and 
Islands be as well educated as the 
common people in the Lowlands. 
Short of that point, the charitable 
instinct which prompts a popular 
contribution for that object in the 
Lowlands, will not be satisfied. It 
must seek toraise the helpless part 
of the population to the same level 
from which it acts; and the prim 
ple is obvious. To communicate: 
the elementary parts of education, 
is the admitied. duty of such as 
have that acquirements because, 
in their own case,they know its in- 
trinsic value,as an intrument of hu- 
man happiness and advancement. 
Butif they have proceeded a de-— 
gree farther in knowledge, they 
must know, it is presumed, the va. 
Jue of that aleae They have, ther 
fore, the same motives for exten 
ing it, and are under the same obli- 
gation to do so, according to their 
ability. ? 


In the low country of Scotland, 
then, there are two sorts of schools 
to which every order of the popu- 
lation may have access. Accord- 
ing to the principle now laid down, 
both of these ought to be establish 
ed in the Highlands, under the care 
of the Education Societies. Both 
of them are easily practicable. In 
fact, the higher of these schools 
may be instituted, at nearly as lit- 
tle expense, and as little trouble as 
the other; though the Assembly's 
committee alone, of all the Ed- 
ucation Societies, have proposed 
to establish, in certain districts 
those of the higher class, without 
inquiring too curiously, in such dis- 
tricts, whether they were to bea 
thing of supererogation or not. 

Let us see what are the objects 
proposed to be attained, by schools 
of each of these descriptions. 

_In the primary ave taught Eng- 
lish and Gaelic reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the other elementa- 
ry branches;—a sort of education 

e, beyond dispute, to the whole 
race of mankind; and certainly the 
Jastin order of those who claim a 
share of it,are not the Highlanders, 
our fellow countrymen. 

The great end ‘of all education, 
it mast be kept in mind, is to teach 
men to know and to respect their 
duties, at the same time that it 
enables them to act with ability, in 
those courses which either choice 
or fortune has pointed out. It as- 
pires, too, toadd the freer graces 
of morality which are not the sub- 
ject of commandment. In what 
degree, then, is this object promot- 
ed by an education of the primary 
sort? It may be answered, that 2 
great advance has been made to- 
wards that end, as soon as men 
can read and understand the Serip- 
tures. 

The study of these is, without 
doubt, the shortest way towards 
the proper end of all. education.— 
For the last essence of all know- 
ledge is religion,—while the only 
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just scheme of religion made known 
to man, is that which is unfolded 
in the Bible. 

Still the benefits ofa merely ele- 
mentary education, must, in all 
places, beofa limited nature; this 
1s not to be overlooked, For it 1s 
to little purpose that men are ena- 
bled to read, if they have little ac 
cess to books. These are rather 
plentifully distributed over the low 
country; in every farm house, al- 
most in every cottage, they may be 
found. Scarcely any considera- 
ble village is without a library for 
the benefit of the neighbourhood. 
‘The same economy should, if po: 
sible, exist in the Highlan 
‘There, however, it must obvious- 
ly be promoted, in the first in- 
stance, by institution, though, in 
the low country, it has taken place 
spontaneously. We trust this im- 
portant matter will not be overlook- 
ed by one or other of the education 
societies, on whom the whole con- 
cern of establishing any provision 
of this sort must obviously devolve. 
The method of proceeding might 
be, to place at the different school 
stations a smail library of miscella- 
neous books of such'a sort chiefly 
as might be agreeable to young 
minds, without any thing infantine 
or unprofitable, or recondite in the 
matter of them. In this manner 
it is evident, that though attached 
to schools, these libraries might be 
of extensive use among the whole 
fons ny population in the neigh- 

urhood.* 


* The Assembly Committee, we are 
gratified tolearn, have been already act- 
ing in the manner here pointed out, to 
an extent beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. We are informed that school 
libraries have been for some time in pre- 
paration ; and that, in the course ofthe 
ensuing summer, each of the Assembly 
schools will be furnished with fifty or six- 
ty volumes, carefully selected and well 
chosen, to serve the purpose of school 
libraries in the first instance, and indi- 
rectly to benefit the whole population in, 
the pieighbourhood of each school station. 
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‘A society once properly inform- 
ed in this elementary way is, with- 
Gut doubt, a very different society 
from that which now exists in the 
Yizhlands, and that not merely in 
jntelligence, which secures’ the 
Zoinforts of life, but in religion’ aud 
morils, which secure its happiness, 
supposing all other circumstances 
4o remain as favourable for the ac- 
quisition of these results as before. 
So much then, for schools of the 
primary sort. i 

The secondary are designed to 
give what is called a liberal educa- 
fion, comprising such branches as 
the Latin language, mathe Ss 
and geographys but, for obvious 
yeasons,this sort of instruction may 
be suffered to be much less com- 
mon, in eyery population, than the 


primary. - A 

It could not be said that High- 
Janders were so ill educated as to 
demand the assistance of their 
neighbours, if schools of this de- 
seription were not established in 
every. district of the country, it 
is certain that the low country it- 
self cannot boast of that adyant- 
age. It might be enongh that se- 
condary schools were placed at, 
thriving villages in. the Highlands, 
or at other stations more populous 
than usual; for in very many of the 
low country parishes, there is not 
one school pepfessing: any of the 
higher branches—the cpeecahial 
schools not excepted: and, as _be- 
fore observed, we ask for no more 
to the Highland population, under 
any charitable dispensation, than 
js possessed by the people of the 
Jow country, upon their own spon- 
¢aneous and unaided efforts. 

‘This state of matters in the low 
country itself will, no doubt, admit 
ofsome amendment. It will soon, 
we understand, be brought under 
the consideration of the legislature: 
and an improvement will probably 
be attempted, through some ang- 
mentation in thelivings of parochial 
schoolmasters. Ifsuch be the me- 


thod adopted ,the improvement will, 
of course, extend to the Highland 
parishes, directly from the legis! 
ture: and so far, the evil will be 
reduced,in the most effectual man- 


ner, by the strong hand of govern- 


ment itself, But after all, we have 
no doubt, there will remain abun- 
dant room for the best exertions of 
all the education societies togethers 
both in adding to the number of 
schools throughout. the, Highland 

istricts, and in improving the 
lity of instruction, which they 
afford,to a population,not deficient 

in capacity or ambition. 


From the Connecticut Observer. 
TURES TO YOUNG ME! 
We mentioned,some weeks since, 
that a course of Lectures had been 
delivered to the young men of this 
city, by the Rev. Mr. Hawes, and 
that a copy had been requested for 
publication. .By ? 1 desire,they 
were afterwards, de’ ed at New. 
Haven; and are now published by 
the united request of the young 
men of both these citi The 
lectures excited deep interest, when 
spoken from the pulpit; and they 
will not disappoint expectation, 
when read in private. ‘The sen 
ments are plain, judicions,practical 
suited not only to young men—but 
young men of this age, and im the 
very circumstances by which thou- 
sands find themselves surrounded. 
‘They are drawn from “men’s business and, 
bosoms,” and they aim at both. The style 
is direct, neat, and perspicuous. 
"The Lectures, which are five in 
ber, are on the following subject 
“Claims of Society on Young Me 
Dangers of Young Men”—“Importance 
of established principles.” —*Formation 
and Importance of Character.”—‘Reli- 
gion the Chief Concern ”—With the ex- 
ception of the last, these subjects are 
rarely introduced into the desk—and the 
manner of treating them, we believe, is 


m= 


entirely original. ‘Theyoung man who 


peruses these Lectures, will find some~ 
thing for his own consideration and pract 


tice. is mind! will not rest on an abs 


stract principle, but “do it” will be thé 
feeling of his soul. t 
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AN ADDRESS, ADATTED TO THE 
MONTHLY CONCERT FOR PRAYER, 


{Furnished by The Reverend Leonard 
"Woods, D. D. Professor of Theology in 
the Seminary at Andover, Mass.) 


To Christians, collected at the 
— Monthly Concert, or retired for 
_ sacret duties, and about to engage 
in prayer for the destitute and 
perishing. 
Dear Baetares— 
_ Suffer me to address a few 
‘thoughts to you, in reference to the 
sacred and delightful duty before 
you. Your prospect of obtaining a 
eee answer from God, and 
ringing down blessings upon those 
for whom you pray, will be very 
much in proportion to the purity 
and strength of your benevolent 
and pious feelings. Itis theunalter- 
able appointment of Heaven, that 
intense, fervent prayer, shall avail 
much. Let your hearts, then, be 
impressed with the guilt and 
wretchedness of those, who are far 
from the kingdom of Heaven. 
‘Dwell upon those considerations, 


which are adapted to excite strong 


“desires for their salvation. Be fa- 
miliar with those views, which led 


“the Apostle Paul to say, “My 


heart’s desire and prayer to God 
for Israel is, that they may be sav- 
ed; those views which have, in all 
ages, imparted an unutterable ear- 
nestness to the intercessions, which 
eminent Saints have offered up for 
‘the souls of men. 1 cannot ‘now 
touch upon even a considerable 
part of the considérations which are 
Snited to kindle devout affections. 
Tshall limit myself chiefly to one 
general view, of the subject before 

wu, and that view, I trast, will net 


be uniuteresting or unprofitable. 


For the purpose of moving the 
aiden “oF serenl te compassion 
and kindness towards strangers, 
God tells them to remember that 
they had been strangers. “Ye shall 
not oppress a stranger, for ye kuow 
the heart of a stranger, seeing ye 
were strangers in the land of E- 
gypt.” ‘The remembrance of their 
unhappy condition in Egypt, was 
evidently suited to produce feelings 
of pity and kindness towards those, 
who were in a similar condition. 
On this general principle, I shall 
now address myself to you, in be- 
half of the multitudes who are liv- 
ing without God, in the dark and 
destitute places of the earth. 

It is a truth, brethren, which 
should reach your inmost heart, that 
all those who inhabit those regions 
of moral darkness, have immortal 
souls,'as precious as yours; souls 
possessed of the samé powers of 
thought, and feeling, and action, 
with yours, and the same capacity 
for endless improvement ant hee 
piness; souls, in comparison with 
which, the whole world is of small 
value. 

They are also in the same state 
of probation with you. If yoware 
every day, and hour, forming char- 
acters for eternity; so are they. If 
you are shortly to languish and die. 
and your state of trial to closes it 
so with them. And if the end of 
e, and the end of probation, and 
the judgment of the great day, are 
events of serious import to you, 
they are equally so to ¢hem. 

Aud is it so, brethren, that those 
who are possessed of inmimortal 
souls, like your own, and who are 
thus rapidly passing on to the end 
of life, and to the final judgment, 
are destitute of the only means of 
bringing life to a eater end, arid 
Obtaining happiness in the world to 


come? Consider how deplorable 
fheir condition is! And in order 
that it may have power to move 
rour heart, make it your own case. 
Yrnagine yourself reinoved far from 
the place, where you bave enjoyed 
the privileges of the Gospel, and 
lanted, you and your family, in a 
region of moral desolation. ‘The 
bare thought of this, must, Tam 
sure, be overwhelming. You would 
rather be deprived of all that you 
hold dear on earth, than of those 
sacred privileges. Should you not, 
then, feel for those who are 
in this condition? ‘The 
Christian privileges isas great an 
evil to them, as it could be to yous 
and their condition calls for com- 
misseration, for prayer, and for ef- 
fort, just as it would if it belonged 
to you. 

Consider well, that those, who 
are spread over the unenlightened 
and destitute parts of the earth, are 
strangers to God, slaves fo sin, and 
exposed to the prison of Hell. You, 
my Christian friend, were once in 
the same state. You know the 
heart of a stranger, and the heart 
of a slave, and the heart of one 
doomed to an eternal prison. Let 
the remembrance of your former 
state, excite your pity and prayers 
for those, who are now in the same 
‘etched state. 

ime was when you first became 
sensible of your guilt and danger. 
‘After years of thoughtlessness and 
rebellion, divine trath was impress- 
ed upon your heart. You may re 
member ‘a certain season, in the 
house of God, or in retirement, 
when you gave yourself to serious 
reflection, and began to deal hon- 
estly with your own soul. When 
you waked up from the slumbers of 
spiritual death, and felt the dread- 
fulness of lying under the wrath of 
God, and cried out in distress, sy 
am undone.” Call these things to 
remembrance, and learn to feel for 
those who are now under the same 
diyine wrath, and are exposed, as 
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you once were, to be banis! 
the kingdom of Heaven. neds, 
But, my brethren, ‘those perish- 
ing sinners, who are now in dark- 
ness, may be enlightened and saved. 
Polluted, and guilty, and wretched 
as they are, they may be purified, 
and pardoned, and made happy in 
the favour of God. You know by 
experience, that the merey of the 
Lord is higher than the Heavens; 
that where sin hath abounded, 
grace much more abounds. Re- 
member this, when you look upon 
the multitude of wanderers from 
God, who dwell in the dark and 
destitute places of the earth. What- 
ever may be the form or degree of: 
their guilt; yet so great is the mer- 
cy of God, and so efficacious is the 


blood of atonement, that they may ~ 


be saved: ‘Though now children of 
wrath, they may be made sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty, 
and through sanctification of ihe 
spirit, and. belief of the truth, be 
srepared for an incorruptible in- 
heritance. 

Now you know what it is to bea 
sinner ready to perish, and you 
know, I trust, what it is for a per- 
ishing sinner to obtain the mercy of 
God, and receive the blessings of 
salvation. And you know, by your 
own experience, that those bless- 
ings are inexpressibly precious. 
When you can indulge the hopes 
that your sins are blotted out, and 
your names written in Heavens 
when you can find,in your own souls, 
some movings of holy love, some. 
victory over sin, some traces of the 
image of Christ, some fitness for the 
service of God, and for the society 
of just men made perfects have you 
not felt, that, even these beginnings 
‘of salvation have avalue, which no 
‘vords are adequate to describe? 
What, then, will salvation be, when 
the fulness of its blessings shall be 
enjoyed in Heaven? But remem- 


be that the salvation of the gospel, 


involving all these blessings, cannot 
be more precious to you than to the 


thousands of lost sinners, for whom 
you are now to offer up your, pray- 
ers. They need pardon, and sanc- 
tification, and the friendship of God 
and the joys of Heaven, as much as 
you. ‘These blessings were pur- 
chased for them by the same Sa- 
viour, who died for you, and are of- 
fered in the glorious Gospel which 
youenjoy. And it is in the power 
of your hand to send them this 
Gospel, making known the Saviour, 
and all the blessings procured by 
his death. And you may hope by 
the importunity of prayer, to pre- 
vail with the God of Heaven, to 
cause the light of life to shine upon 
them. Now what efforts can be 
too great, and what prayers too fer- 
vent for such an object? L appeal to 
your natural affections. What 
would be the feelings of your heart, 
if you hada beloved parént, son, or 
daughter, in some dark and desti- 
tute region? Would it not con- 
stantly occupy your thoughts? 
‘Would it not lie heavily upon you, 
every morning and evening? ‘Aud 
even in the silent hours of midnight, 
would it not cause your tears to 
flow, and your cries to ascend to the 
God of salvation? And would you 
not freely part with half your world- 
ly substance, to send that dear pa- 
vent, or that dear child, the means 
of eternal life? And would you not 
invite, and even entreat others to 
join with you, in this work of love? 
Brethren, I will detain you buta 
few minutes longer. Will you,then, 
just imagine, what would be the 
sensations of your hearts, if your 
pious efforts should be snecessful,in 
promoting the cause of Christ, in 
places now destitute of the privic 
eges of the Gospel? Suppose,some 
time hence, a man comes froma 
country now overspread with dark- 
trea and addresses you thus: “A 
few years ago, Land my neighbou 
and the whole BE A oh the 52 
gion where I now reside, were in 
2 state of deplorable. ignorance, 
ane and wretchedness. No Sab- 
on. L—Bvan. Mus. 
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bath,—no ministers of Christ,— 
no traces of moral order, or happi- 
Tess, appeared among us. e 
were without God, and without 
hope. But through the influence of 
your prayers and your charities, 
Christian’ missionaries were sent a- 
mong us. The Gospel, preached 
by them, became the power of God 
to salvation. Sinners were con- 
verted. The sabbath was kept ho- 
Wy The scriptures were read. 
‘amily prayers ascended. Church- 
es were formed. Youth and chil- 
dren were brought up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. 
And now, all the institutions, and 
all the blessings of the happiest 
parts of Christendom, are ours. I 
come, in the name of thousands, to 
thank. oe for what you have done. 
And [thank you on my own ac- 
count in particular, For this souk 
of mine was once enslaved to’ sin, 
an enemy to God, an heir of Hell;— 
but now I trust, by the grace of 
God, penitent, pardoned, freed 
from the dominion of sin, and re- 
joicing in hope of the glory of God. 
And I could show you a partner, 
and children tov, who have experi- 
enced the same happy renovation;— 
and all by means of your liberality 
and prayers.”—Would you not 
bless the name of God, thathe had 
given you the privilege of enga- 
ging in such a work,and that he had 
crowned your labours with such suc- 
cess? Could you think you had ever 
prayed too fervently, or contributed. 
too bountifully, for such a cause? 
And through the rest of your days, 
in health and sickness,in life and in 
death, would not the part you had 
acted in this pious undertaking, af- 
ford you a higher, purer pleasure, 
than all your schemes and exertions 
for worldly good? 
_ Christians, I now leave the sub- 
ject with you. And if any of you 
find your hearts bard to be touched. 
with compassion for those who are 
perishing in the dark places of the 
earth; by you have no deep sense of 


their miseries,and no strong desires 
that God would send them the pri 
ileges of the Gospel, and the bles- 
sings of eternal lifes then let me 
ask you—whether you do indeed 
think these privileges and blessings 
of small value? and whether you 
think it a small evil to be destiiate 
of them? If so, then why should 
you take pains to secure them to 
yourselves? If they are tryfles, cast 
them away. Give up the privilege 
of pardon, and let all the sins you 
haye committed, lie forever on your 
guilty souls. Give up the hope of 
salvation through the blood of 
Christ. Banish from your. hearts 
all the good affections which the 
Holy Spirit has begun to produce, 
and all desire of ever bearing the 
image of Christ; and surrender 
your souls to the everlasting pollu- 
tion of sin. Give up the Hrileze 
of prayers and never again call God 
your Fathers never repose in his in- 
nite mercy and never ask hii to 
bestow any favour upon you. Let 
no hope of Heaven find a place in 
your hearts, to cheer you in the day 
of adversity, or on the bed of sick- 
‘ness and death. And yield your- 
selves to everlasting banishment 
from the presence of your Savioui 
Af the blessings of the Gospel are 
trifles, why not cast them away, 
and put yourselves in the condition 
of those who are destitute of them? 
But every christian on earth will 
say, “these blessings are more pre- 
cious, than all my worldly comforts, 
my limbs, my senses, or my life.”” 
And must they not be equally pre- 
cious to the thousands, and millions, 
for whose salvation you are now to 
invoke the merey of God? Draw 
near, then, to the throne of grace, 
with sincere love and compassion 
for every perishing » sinners—for 
thou knowest the heart of a sinner, 
seeing thou thyself hast been a sin- 
ner realy to perish. 
Does any follower of Christ stop 
A moinent to inquire, how he shall 
pray so as to have the best prospect 
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of obtaining for sine: Dles. 
sings of salvation? Thaye a eofak 

ply.—There have been pies 
friend, when you have offer 
up prayers for yourself, which have 
been heard in’ Heaven er up 
just such parr for those, who are 
now perishing in sin. Be as im. 
portunate, and as unwilling to take 
a denial in asking mercy for thems 
as you have been in asking mercy 
for yourself. Wrestle with God 
for their salvation, just as you have 
wrestled with God for your own 
soul, when you have felt your self 
undone, and have cried in earnest, 
Lord Jesus save me, or I perish 
forever. 


From the Am 


“an Pastor’s Journal. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF A PARISH MINISTER. 


“‘Why did you never tell me 
these things before?” said an uncon- 
verted man, dangerously sick, to his 
minister, who was urging on. him the 
duty of immediate repentance. 
**My dear sir,” said his minister, “I 
have ofien told you these things.” 
How irue is it of many, in.the days 
of health and prosperity, that ‘hear- 
ing theyhear not,” even the most 
faithful instructions on their danger 
and duty. This man recovered of 
his sickness, and lived much as he 
did before!—another proof that the 
alarms of the sick-bed, or death- 
bed, do not of course end in conver- 
sion to God. 

I visited a parishioner, danger- 
ously sick, and gave her counsels a- 
dapted to her critical situation, as 
“having no hope-?. She listened ap- 
parently with interests and when [ 
paused, begged me to say more. 
She recovered, and I visited hera- 
gain, to follow up former instruc- 
tions. I refered to our conversa- 
tion while she was sick. She ssid she did 
not recollectit; and I presume spoke the 
truth. Another case, this, like ten thou- 
sand others, indicating that little reliance 
can be placed upon any of the apparent 
religious exercises of the sickbed. 
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HTPELING ENCE 


RELIGIOUS. - 
SABBATH SCHOOL INSTT! 


[Some of our readers will probably re- 
collect, that, in our first number, we pub- 
Yished, among other extracts from the 
Minutes of the Synod of North Carolina, 
4 resolution of that body, earnestly re- 
‘commending to the friends of Zion with- 
in their bounds, the formation of Sunday 
School Unions for cach County in the 
State; and appointing a Committee to 
draft such form of a Constitution, as it 
might be expedient for such societies to 
adopt; and to publish an address, furni 
ing the community with such ex 
tions and directions, as might be proper 
for directing the public mind, and exci- 
ting public exertion on this subject: The 
committee appointed for this purpose, 
were desirous of discharging, at a much 
esslier period than this, the daty assigned 

them by the Synod; but, expecting that 
an Agent from the “American Sun 
School-Union” would visit this Southern 
country, they postponed the execution of 
tliis service, with an intention of availing 
themselves of the aid of such an Agent, 
in giving efficiency to such plans as they 
might propose. Disappointed, however, 
inthis expectation, they have taken this 
important subject into serious considera- 
3; and now submit to the Christian 
public, what they would humbly propose 
to the friends of Zion, for their adoption; 
subject to such modifications, as local cir- 
cumstances, in the respective counties, 
may suggest. Although the resolution 
of Synod, on this subject, has already ap- 
peared in our first number; yet we deem 
it proper to prefix ithere, to what the 
commitee now offer, by way of exhibiting 
the authority under which they act.] 

Patract from the Minutes of the 
Synod of North Carolina. 

«The Synod of North Carolina, 


Museum. 


from long observation, feeling deep- 
ly impressed with the great impor- 
tance of Sunday-School institu- 
tions; and convinced of the impor- 
tant effects they are calculated to 
produce on the rising generation, 
do hereby earnestly recommend to 
the friends of Zion within their 
bounds, the formation of Sunday- 
School Unions, for each county in 
the State:—auxiliary to “The A- 
merican Sunday-School Union,” 
which holds its Sessions in the City 
of Philadelphia. To this end, 

Resolved, That The Rev. Messrs. 
Colin Melver and James G. Ham- 
ner, and the Hon. Henry Potter, 
be a committee, to draft such Form 
of a Constitution, as may be expe- 
dient for such societies ‘to adopt; 
and to publish an address, fur- 
nishing hexcommanity: withewach 
explanations and directions as may 
be proper for directing the public 
mind, and exciting public exertion, 
on this subject.” 


The Committee instituted by the 
above Resolution, have considered 
the subject submitted to thems and 
now, in compliance with the wishes 
of Synod, they beg leave, respect- 
fully, to recommend to the good 
people of North Carolina, the for- 
mation of a Sunday Seton Union 
in each county in the State, under 
the following 


CONSTITUTION: 

Preamble-—To cultivate concord, 
benevolence, and Christian chari- 
ty; to impart Literary and Reli- 
gious instruction, gtatuitously, to 
the rising generation; to train u 
the youth in “the way in whic! 
they should go;? and to concen- 
trate. the beneyolent efforts of the 
friends of Sabbath School instrud- 
tion, of every name—We, the sub- 
scribers, agree to associate our- 


eb under the title of “The 
[here insert the name of the Count 
‘Or Town] Sunday-School Unions” 
and, for our government, have a- 
dopied the following Constitution: 

‘Anticie LL—This Society shall 
be composed of such School Socie- 
ties in the County, [or Town, as the 
case may bey) as shall be admitted 
into this Union, and individuals who 
pay Twenty-five Cents annually, 
am advance, or Three Dollars cA 
Life Membership.—Any number of 
members present at an annual meet- 
ing shall be sufficient to forma quo- 
rum. 

Arr, II-—The business of this 
Society shall be conducted by a 
Board of Managers, to consist of a 
President, four Vice-Presidents, a 
Recording Secretary,a Correspond- 
ing Secretary,* a ‘Treasurer, and 
twalve other Managers, to be elect- 
ed at every annual meeting of the 
Society, and of two Representa- 
tives from each School Society, to 
be by them chosen previous to the 
annual meeting.—Ministers of the 
different denominations, whose 
School Societies are attached to this 
Union. shall be honorary members 
ofthe Board, and havea right tovote 
on all questions. 

Art. I11.—The Board shall have 
power to fill all vacancies in their 
‘own body; to form School Societies 
throughout the County; and to make 
all necessary Bye-Laws.—-They 
shall meet according to their own 
adjournments, or the call of the 
President or a Vice-President: And 
five shall be a quorum for the trans- 
action of any business. 

Ant. IV.—The interior manage- 
ment of each School shall be con- 
fided to a Superintendent and 
Teachers, to be governed by such 
rules as the Board may think pro- 
per to adopt. 

Ant. V.—The annual meeting of 


* Insome instances, one Secretary may 
be sufficient. OF this, howeren, Grey 
Bociety will judge for itself. 
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form, should create no difficult 


the Society shall be t 
Monday of Marche eae 
vious to which, each School 
shall report in writing to the Co: 
responding Secretary, the state a 
progress of its School; from whi 
the Board shall form a general Hee 
port, to lay before the annual meat. 
ing of the Society. 

Agr. VI.—This Society shall be 
auxiliary to the American Sunday. 
School-Union, to which the Board 
shall report annually, and from 
which the Board shall procure suit- 
able supplies of books fur all the 
Schools mn their Union. 

Arr. VII.—Every School Socie- 
ty shall be organized by a meeting 


of the subscribers or contributors, * 


under such modification as nay” 
seem to be most convenient; to be 
governed, either by Managers, ot 
by the Superintendent and Teach- 
ers, to be chosen at the first meet- 
ing: subject, however, to the rules 
and ‘regulations of the Board of 
Managers.—And each Society shall 
contribute to the Union, its quota 
for books, and for becoming auxili- 
ary to the American 8. S. Union. 

Axr. VUII.—The Board shall 
pees a depository for the 
ooks at some convenient. place, 
and shall appoint a Librarian, to 
take charge of and distribute them 
to the Schools, according to the 
terms and instructions to be pre- 
scribed by the Board. 


Impressed with the belief that all 
self-created Societies should be clog- 
ged as little as possible with con- 
stitutional duties and restraints, 
and, aware of the amount of that 
favour which will be conferred by 
the Printers of the State in giving 
publicity to this scheme, and which 
the Committee here beg leave to 
bespeak, they have cautiously 
guarded against unnecessary detail. 
A diversity of opinion a3 to the 
since no modification which recog. 
nises the general principles of the 


praest constitution, would de- 
eat the object. And if, on experi- 
ment, it shall be found, in any coun- 
uy, that no more than one school 
can be instituted, and therefore, 
no County Union is formed. such 
School, though deprived of the ad- 
vantages of a County Union, may 
and ought to become auxiliary to 

je American Sunday School 
on, from which it will "derive im- 
portant benefits. 

For general information on this 
subject, the Committee would re- 
commend the perusal of the Ame- 
rican Sunday School Magazine—a 
valuable and interesting work, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia,at $1 50 per 
annum. In this work the inquirer 
will be thoroughly instructed in all 
the duties of a Superintendent, Li- 
brarian, Teacher, and Pupil; and 
in all the rules and regulations 
proper for the government and con- 
duct of Sabbath Schools; and will 


. at the same time find much to en- 


courage his hopes and strengthen 
his resolutions and purposes of do- 
ing good upon a broad scale. 


“The advantages which the “U- 
nion” affords, are, the collection of 
important facts and information; 
union of concert; uniformity of 
operation; combination of effort; 
saving of expense; and the increase 
of that charity which never faileth.* 
“In the Union of the friends of 
Sunday Schools in a National In- 
stitution, there will be no sacrifice 
of principles no compromise of du- 
ty; no interference with the inter- 
nal management of smaller associa- 
tions; all discordant elements are 
banished; union with Christ and one 
another, form the basis of the A- 
merican Sunday School Union.” 


The books of that Institution are 
admirably calculated to please and 
instruct ‘the youth, and to imbue 
their minds with useful knowledge: 
—they are selected with much care, 
by a Committee of five. persons, 
comprising members of different 
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denominations of Christians. Ma- 
ny of these little volumes bear the 
marks of deep research and strong 
intellectual endowment, but are 
written in a style so simple, a me- 
thod so perspicuous, and with such 
graphic development, that» the 
Young reader comprehends the sub- 
Ject, and is delighted with the book. 
‘These books, too, are sold to Aucili- 
ry Societies at very reduced prices; 
so much so, that the saving in pur- 
chases very soon exceeds the fee 
(88) given to the Parent Institu- 
tion, for the privilege of becoming 
Ausiliary. 

In commencing a school, it is im- 
ortant to have a small selection of 
ooks, including class-books, and 

printed cards and_ tickets. —These 
can be obtained from some of the 
depositories of this State, with less 
FH ; probably, than from Philadel- 
phia. One of those depositories is 
in Fayetteville, under the care of 
John MacRae, Esq. Post-Master. 
In the further discharge of this 
solemn duty, the committee must 
take the liberty to recommend to 
the serious consideration of every 
reflecting man and woman in the 
State, the moral obligation which 
rests upon every one to patronize 
and aid Sunday-School establish- 
ments. It is no visionary subject 
—no untried theory. Experiments 
have been multiplied; and success 
has crowned every effort. The 
way is now open; aidall are invited 
to go forth, in the good and sure 
work. Who can telfthe amount of 
that moral influence, which these 
institutions have already exerted o- 
ver the human family? “And whose 
perspicacity, piercing the veil of fu- 
turity, can calculate the benefits 
vhich are yet to flow from them? 
To say nothing of the three distant 
quarters of the Globe, and the thou- 
sand Islands scattered over the vast 
Oceans, (and Sunday-Schools have 
followed the Bible into almost eve- 
ry land,) and passing by the nume- 
rous foreign nations of our own 


i e, we can already num~ 
bea Sane own territory, about 
250,000 children instructed in Sab- 
Dath-Schools. 

By the last estimate of the Na- 
tional Institution, we have 2600 
Schools and 24,307 Teachers; and 
since the formation of that Society, 
in May 1824, it appears that 5481 
‘Teachers and Scholars have made 
a profession of religion. There 
are numerous instances of Sunday 
School Pupils becoming ornaments 
of the learned professions; and not 
a few of the learned Divines re- 
ceived their first religious impres- 
sions in such Schools. 

Our world is undergoing a prodi- 
gious moral change, and yarious 
are the means employed to melio- 
rate the condition of sinful man 
and fit him for the enjoyment of 
the upper world; among these, are, 
Bible Societies, Missionary Socie- 
ties, Tract Societies, and Bible- 
Class Associations. ‘These and oth- 
er kindred associations, in the 
hands of God, are throwing a 
flood of light where moral dark- 
ness has long brooded. i 

But the Sunday-School system is 
the nursery for all the other moral, 
Denevolent, and religious Societies. 
It seems to be the foundation stone, 
jaid by infinite Wisdom and Good+ 
ness, on which we may build our 
hopes for future generations; and 
the American Sunday-School Uni- 
on is the focal luminary—the Sun 
which shall radiate our whole sys: 
tem. It therefore becomes all the 
friends of social happiness to lend 
a helping hand to this system. The 
object is worthy the mighty efforts 
of the united community. ‘The 
National Institution calls for help. 
The wandering, Sabbath-breaking 
youth of our own State must be re- 
claimed. ‘The mass of children 
must be instructed. Morality and 
Religion must be taught to the ri- 
sing generation. And who shall ef- 
fect this great work? ‘The cry is 
to ALL; for every one can do 
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somethings and the wy 
with Divine aid, can do 
needful. : 
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OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


Ata full and Nighly respectable ‘ 
Savan- ~ 


meeting of the citizens 0 
nah, convened at the Episcopal 


Church, on the 21st of July, 1828, ” 


in accordance to previous notice, 
friendly vo the more strict obser+ 


vance of the Sabbath, William Da- — 


vies, Esq. was called to preside, and 
Joseph Pelot, Esq, appointed Seco 
retary. 

fe object of the meeting was 
then explained in a concise, im- 
pressive,and eloquent adilress from 
the Chairman, and the blessing of 
Divine Providence fervently invok- 
etl to promote and prosper the good 
intentions of said meeting, by The 
Rey. Mr. Sinclair. 

‘The proposed Constitution for 
the government of the Society a- 
bout to be formed, was also read by 
the chairman; together with an ex- 
tract from the Columbian Register, 
published in the city of Washing. 
ton, entitled ‘the General Union 
of the Christian Sabbath.” 

Accompanying the proposed Con- 
stitution, were also read, certain 
suggestions by the Committee pre- 
viously appointed. 

The ineeting was then resolved in- 
to an Association termed ‘The Sa- 
vannah Union for promoting the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath.” 

‘The Constitution.was then taken, 
up, article by article, and unani- 
mously adopted and subscribed. 

‘A resolution to proceed to the e- 
lection of a President, seven Vice- 
Presidentsa Recording Secretary, 
and a Corresponding Secretary, was 
agreed to, and the following gentle- 
men elected. 4 

W-. B. Bulloch, Esq. President! 
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Rev, Messrs. Mealy, Neufville, 
Sinclair and Stokes, Messrs. Cle- 
land, Crabtree, and Jones, Vice- 
Presidents. 

Mr. Joseph Ganahl, Recording 
Secretary. Rev, Mr. Baker, Cor- 
responding do. 


PUBLIC AFFATRS. 
From the Christian Advocate. 


EUROPE. 

The last advices which we have seen 
from Europe are by the way of Canada, 
tothe 24h of Juic—But although the 
present petiod is one of great expecta- 
tion, and even great anxiety, throughout 
‘lized world, the last month has 
red but little news of importance, of 
‘which to presenta stunmary toourreaders. 

Barrarx—A. new ministry is 
formed, under the Duke of Wellington 
#3 premicr—It seems. very uncertain, 
however, whether those in office will 
doug retain their several stations. No 
‘ministry in Britain is likely to be stable, 


~ without an able and cloquent leader 


in each house of parliament;andin neither 
house, has the present ministry such a 
Teader—at least not one of the firstorder. 
A bulletin was published, during the 
month,inthe London papers,and found its 
Way into those of this country,announcing 
a sanguinary battle between the Russians 
and Turks. It proved tobe an entire 
fabrication—not, as we at first sup- 


<p of the," Londan siockjobbers 


nit of some news makers in Germany, 
‘The resolution favourable to the claims 
‘of the Roman Catholics, which had been 
adopted in the Commons House of Par- 
linment, was ultimately thrown out by 
the lords—The majority on this import 
ant question was 45—less than on some. 
former occasions. We think it will ere 
Jong command a majority in both houses. 
“The corn lay isin progress, but not passe 
ed. Complaints have been made in Par- 
Tianfént, and explanations given, relative 
to iumerous captive Greeks taken from 
the Morea, and sold ss slaves by the A- 
tabs and Turks; and itis stated that mea- 
sures are takento recldimthem, Admi- 
ral Codrington has been superseded in 
‘the command of the Mediterraneamequa- 
drop, by Admiral Sir. Pultaey Malcom. 
Tt appears that the blockade of the ports 
in Greece, by the combined fects, had 
‘ot been sufficiently rigorous. It is sta~ 


ted in the last accounts, that the ambas- 


éadors Of the allied poweps will shortly 


meet at Corfu, and insist on the inter- 
vention of Turkey to allay the troubles 
of the Morea.—That if necessary com~ 
pulsion would be used, and that for this 
purpose both English and French troops 
would land in the Morea. 

Tenxer.—The following article from 
a public paper appears to give the 
Lest summary of the most recent in- 
telligence from Constantinople —*The 
passage of the Pruth by the Russians had 
been known in the capital on the 13th. 
‘The Divan had immediately an extraor- 
dinary meeting, which was renewed dai- 
ly till the 18th, when war was announced. 
by proclamations in all the market places 
znd mosques, Orders were issued for a 
general arming; the troops in the capi- 
tol were sent in the direction of the seat. 
of war, and a communication was made 
to the European Ministers, requesting 
them to inform their respective Courts, 
that the Porte, ‘was going to try the for- 
tune of war in defence +) its incontesta- 
ble xighits, and that it would rather perish 
than submit to have Taw dictated to it, 
aslongas it had ars in its hands’ By 
another proclamation, the Faithful have 
been ordered not to give or receive quar 
ter in the approaching contest.” 

Ressta—An_ extraordinary _supple- 
ment to the St. Petersburgh Gazette of 
the 2dth May, contains a report from the 
theatre’ of war, dated 16th May. Bucha- 
rest,the report states,was occupied on the 
by the vanguard of the 6th cavaly 
corps. The rapidity of the Russian ef 
vance, saved the capitol Moldavia from. 
the ruin which threatened it, The for- 
tress of Brailow,was invested on the 11th, 
on the 16th the heavy cannon arrived, 
and the 17th the Grand Duke Michael, to 
whom the siege was specially intrusted, 
arrived, It is not thought that it can 
hold out long, as the place isweak. No 
action of any importance had taken place 
up to the date of the report, which is 


made by Gen. Wittgenstein, 'So much * 


forthe authenticity of the first bulletin. 
A letter from Odessa of the 28th of Ms 
receivedat Berlin on the 4th inst.is equal- 
lydecisive. Up to that date the Dunub 
iad not been passed, on account of 
swollen state of the river—he Empe- 
ror and Empress arrived at Odessa from 
Bender on the 29th, ‘The Prussian States 
Gazette of the 6th inst. states on the au- 
thority of Iater accounts that the suburbs 
of Brailow had been taken, and that the 
Danube would shortly be passed. 
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dered the neglect as an insult, and causal 
the sentinel “to be punished with 200 
lashes, which in the execution amounted 
to 400. When thiscame to the ears of 
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account Of a deficiency in pay and ne citizens of the : Fayetteville, Jan. 1828 
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~ ‘cation; and was drawn up, with great care and accuracy, It is a production of 
the pen of he late Rev, JOHN BLAIR HOGE, a son of the eminent many 
of whose life and character, the work gives an account. "It wn be valuable to 
all who take an interest in religious Biography; but it will be peculiarly ‘a 
the Ministers, Ruling Elders, and Members of the Presbyterian church; ar 
account of the excellency of the character which it delineates, and oy 
nts employed-in that delineation; but also, on account of its containing 
much interesting matter, illustrative of the History of the Presbyterian churcly, 
t CONDITIONS. Bos + 
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seribers to justify the publication, shall be received at this Office, a 
1.—It shall be neatly printed, on good apes, with acl -Long-Primer 


type. ¢ oon ? 
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direct. ; 
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Vi—Whenever a sufficient number of subscribers shall be obtained, noti 
Of the fact, and of the time when the work may probably be expected to be 
ready for delivery, shall be published on the cover of tie Evangelical Museum, 
and also on that of the Virginia and North Carolina Presbyterian Preacher. | 
Persons holding subscription papers will please to forwand a lst of the nameg 
© and residencesof’ such subsenbem as they may be able to obait, to"The He 
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